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When we step upon a bridge we 
are upheld as well by the abutment 
at the farther end as by that at the 
hither end. We have to acknowl- 
edge that our plans do often get 
thwarted, but, if you will interpret 
the words carefully, there is not so 
much hazard in framing long pur- 
poses as short ones. The longer 
will be less endangered by opposing 
circumstances. 


Cuarces H. PARKHURST 
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Progress in Adversity—1932 
Francis H. McLean 


iy the midst of the depression which is 
still with us do we see progress toward 
the ultimate aims of intelligent family case 
work? As I review the field contacts this 
year, my belief is that progress is evident in 
spite of the fact that in many places there 
has been seemingly a complete collapse, a 
retrogression. 

The worst catastrophes of this season 
have well illustrated some old, old lessons as 
to the whole practice of social case work. 
What is good social case work? After this 
winter no case worker who has perceived 
what has happened will claim that it is 
limited to work with clients and their con- 
nections. If we do not regard case work as 
a piece of social statesmanship, requiring the 
participation of many in different ways, then 
we have learned nothing new from the win- 
ter’s experiences. Where there has not been 
active participation of board members, of 
volunteers, of committees, of other groups in 
the community, there has been the greatest 
chance of catastrophe. 

Weaknesses in board organization, board 
participation, committee participation, fail- 
ure to use volunteers increasingly and to 
develop an interested membership: weak- 
nesses in all those fundamentals—about 
which much has been written in the past— 
have hastened catastrophes of various kinds. 
And such failures point to a lack of states- 
manship antedating the depression. 

This third winter of depression has of 
course magnified the importance of material 
relief. The value of trained service or 
service subject to training and development 
may easily be weakened. This has been 
demonstrated in places where case loads 
have been impossibly large, where family 
societies are carrying the whole load, and 
where the case workers are assumed to have 


no function other than checking up, as well 
as in those situations in which the family 
agencies have been given no responsibility 
for even contributing advice in the set-up of 
unemployment work, or where trained serv- 
ice has not been sought in at least the super- 
visory positions of a separate unemployment 
relief set-up. On the other hand, where our 
group has shared in the community planning 
and where our leadership, both lay and pro- 
fessional, is respected, there are indications 
that the values of case work in meeting the 
psychology of despair in the unemployed 
have left their impression on community 
thinking. 

Where family agencies have been per- 
mitted to go on with limited case loads and 
have not themselves sought to be brought 
into the emergency planning or to have any 
part to play in it, although apparently indica- 
tive of a strong position, seems to us to 
reveal mistaken leadership. Such agencies 
are going to face serious crises for, when 
no understanding of what they might have 
offered has permeated the community, they 
are going to be damned equally by the 
strengths and weaknesses of the unemploy- 
ment relief work in which they have played 
no part. Case work statesmanship should 
be a part of case work training. 

Of course it must be recognized that 
standards of relief have been terribly bat- 
tered by lack of resources to care for the 
tremendously increased load. But our old 
standards have enabled us at least to warn 
communities against what may result from 
insufficient relief. | Furthermore, where 
there have been strong leadership and a 
strong agency, a positive stand has been 
taken (in more than one community) with 
this statement: “Thus far only can we 
spread and no more with what we have.” 
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And such a stand has resulted in further 
efforts to obtain financial support. 

Some may say that family agencies have 
not made much progress this year in con- 
tributing toward industrial reconstruction. 
However, it is scarcely to be expected that, 
with the tremendous responsibilities now 
carried by family and unemployment agen- 
cies, this permanent part of their program 
could receive attention until the stress be- 
comes somewhat lessened or the situation is 
brought more under control. The same may 
also be said with reference to their contri- 
bution to the art of family life. The next 
year, however, may tell a different story 
with regard to these two functions of the 
family agency. 


REAL progress has come in the attention 
now being given to continued schooling of 
children of employable age. We are reach- 
ing toward a new set of values in education 
and a new comprehension of the possibilities 
of intelligent vocational development. 

The sudden loss of satisfying employment 
with its healthy associations has caused us 
to realize to the full its importance and the 
crippling effect of sheer idleness on the lives 
of many breadwinners. Theoretically we 
always recognized this factor but our case 
work programs for leisure time activities 
were far less well developed than other 
parts of our plans. Now, suddenly con- 
fronted by these worried, harassed, unem- 
ployed people, who were never in such a 
plight before, even with considerably less 
time for contacts with individual clients, case 
workers have been making constructive sug- 
gestions to fill at least a part of the time of 
endless waiting. There has been a new 
recognition that even when a person is work- 
ing we must provide suitable recreation for 
his leisure time, and that we have not been 
any too skillful in this direction. This 
realization has drawn us even closer,to the 
group-work agencies and their plans. 

Furthermore, the emergency has brought 
home the fact that simply to think of recre- 
ation in this connection is not enough. The 
hitherto employed workman is not satisfied 
and may even have a sense of guilt in get- 
ting away from his worries by simply play- 
ing—important as that is. We must also 
help him find useful things to do, to com- 
pensate partly for his unemployment. 


IN ADVERSITY 


I have seen case workers use the bread- 
winner to do the executive tasks required in 
the family planning—such as planning and 
carrying out a necessary health program, 
taking the children to clinics, interviewing 
the doctors, and so on. In certain cases it 
is even possible to bring the unemployed man 
into the more difficult parts of the family 
planning. 

Curiously enough it almost seems as if we 
needed unemployment to indicate what part 
work—with its satisfactions and dissatisfac- 
tions—may play in a person’s life. We have 
in the past too much regarded work as 
simply a means of supporting the family, 
rather than as a very important part of a 
breadwinner’s life and a part to be carefully 
analyzed. We are gaining from this period 
a better sense of the importance of economic 
and industrial backgrounding in understand- 
ing both the breadwinner and his family and 
are beginning to learn that some of our 
worst family problems may be intensified by 
the fact that a worker is misplaced indus- 
trially—even though he may be adequately 
supporting his family. 

As a corollary to this comes the recogni- 
tion that any wholesale work relief plan has 
its grave dangers—when the garment-maker 
is put at digging a ditch, for example, quite 
without regard for his abilities. We have 
come to recognize that work which accom- 
plishes nothing may be devastating to a per- 
son’s morale. From such recognition we 
gain insight into the psychology of despair 
and hopelessness in hitherto self-reliant 
breadwinners and families. 

Never in modern times: (except in some 
of the war-ridden countries of Europe after 
the Great War) has there been a period 
when this psychology prevailed so long that 
its results were apparent. In some places 
adequate case work service has been insisted 
upon as an essential in preventing the break- 
down of individual morale. When the pres- 
sure of heavy unemployment loads per 
worker is so great that the workers become 
merely grocery clerks and determiners of 
eligibility, then we must fight for additional 
service staff so that a bit of personal inter- 
est and thought may creep into their rela- 
tionships with the unemployed and may 
offer some counteracting influence to the 
perfectly natural morbidity of continued 
unemployment. 
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IT is stimulating to see our progress in our 
relationships with our unemployed clients. 
Never before have our clients and ourselves 
so easily become partners, members of the 
same community. We tell them of our 
limitations as trustees of funds; they tell us 
of their problems; and we discuss the best 
that is to be done in each instance. In one 
city the secretary frequently discussed new 
policies projected for the agency with the 
group of clients waiting for intervier's and 
got their reactions to plans which concerned 
them so vitally. 

The intensive use of volunteers—and 
more volunteers—has come almost with the 
force of a grand explosion, and we believe 
it is not a temporary expedient. It is not 
the errand-girl and -boy function that is 
emphasized now; there are facilities for 
progressive training and there are progres- 
sive responsibilities in the case work itself. 
The volunteers’ ability has been most strik- 
ingly shown in communities where they have 
filled places of responsibility in case work 
plans. The trained case worker stands to 
the volunteer as the architect does to a per- 
son building a house. One may have ideas 
about his home and take them to the archi- 
tect, and he will show whether or not they 
can be fitted into the plan. 

Progress has also been made in the specific 
practice of individual case work. Where 
there have been controlled case loads of 70 
to 80 much to our amazement we have dis- 
covered the beginnings of new skills, new 
ways of accomplishing much more than we 
had thought possible. Setting down our 
findings is the beginning of a really scientific 
foundation for case work. It must be 
granted that such loads have not been car- 
ried without overwork and harassment and 
possible undermining of the case workers’ 
health. But these skills which are develop- 
ing make it possible to transfer responsibility 
to others in some cases; and in others to 
give greater opportunity to clients them- 
selves to work out their own problems. 
What is striking about case work on the 
basis of 70 to 80 cases per worker is 
the greater transfer of responsibility—in 
both subjective and objective matters—to 
members of client families. For example, 
health programs are being carried through 
this year by unemployed husbands and 
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fathers on whom the case worker has put 
the responsibility for all clinic contacts and 
follow-ups. Would it not be wise to have 
such participation even if the men were 
employed, even if it took time from work 
and made a deficit which had to be somehow 
met by relief? It would not only save the 
time of the agency but mean a greater iden- 
tification of the man with the plans. 

Once, anything was case work; next, any- 
thing which did not follow a certain inten- 
sive plan of a certain character was not case 
work. We are now awakening to the fact 
that neither idea was right; case work has 
many facets—it is a matter of quality, not 
quantity. 


Has progress been revealed in extending 
family case work to new fields? Interest- 
ingly enough, the field work of the Family 
Welfare Association of America has taken 
quite a different direction. It will be re- 


called that last year we spoke of the possi- 
bility of emergency field service being 
developed for the benefit of individual unor- 
ganized communities and preparations were 
made for that kind of field service. Actually 
the number of unorganized places into 


which we were drawn for direct field service 
has been limited although there has been of 
course a heavy distribution of pamphlets 
and some correspondence with a number of 
places. There may be many seeds which 
will germinate in the years immediately 
ahead. However, the problems in cities 
already organized have been more serious 
and have needed more service than we had 
imagined and we have been forced to follow 
a do-as-do-can policy for most of the unor- 
ganized places. 

In communities which have been more or 
less organized the emergency service has 
been of the highest value and this will be 
increasingly true another year, as crisis after 
crisis has to be met. We have gotten away 
from older conceptions in field service. Our 
agencies have grown to maturity and field 
workers cannot be regarded as guides or 
saviors, but as people who attempt to inter- 
pret what they know of other situations in 
terms of the constant series of crises now 
arising. An experienced person from out- 
side who comes in to review and discuss with 
board and secretary may help in enabling 
them to see whither different policies may 
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lead—since policies now have to be so 
rapidly changed. 

This does not mean that we have neglected 
the pioneer borders of field work. They 
have been pushed out in connection with 
state developments and there the emergency 
field service has much to its credit: 


In two states the staff was drawn in construc- 
tively in the planning of the state unemployment 
set-up. 

In one state several county studies were made by 
a member of the emergency field staff, as a pre- 
liminary to helping the state department develop a 
statewide program. 

In another the emergency staff made a study of 
a mining county in order to help the state depart- 
ment work out a plan of relationships with agen- 
cies interested in this particular situation. Later 
another member of our staff drew together the ex- 
perience of several cities in regard to responsibility 
between public and private agencies as a prelim- 
inary to possible local grants from a_ state 
appropriation. 

In one state some time was given to consultation 
with the state commission preparing to report to 
the state legislature recommending legislation for 
the set-up of a fully fledged department of public 
welfare. The field worker made suggestions on the 
kind of evidence as to present conditions to be 
offered; relationships of the possible state depart- 
ment with established agencies, relationship be- 
tween the state department and county depart- 
ments ; what degree of autonomy would be healthful 
for the county departments—whether the relation 
should be supervisory or advisory, and so on. 

In another state a staff member has headed up a 
study leading to an analysis of conditions as a basis 
for plans not only for dealing with unemployment 
but for the organization of welfare work through- 
out the state. 

In connection with two other states where plans 
are already on the way there has been increased 
participation; and in three others the way is open- 
ing for our participation in the inception of similar 
projects. 

Service to state agencies is of course 
entered into with participation so far as pos- 
sible of other national agencies and with a 
recognition of our heavy responsibility for 
extending the family welfare movement 
under properly nurturing conditions. It is 
such a tremendously big field and so infi- 
nitely complicated that several parallel 
national movements must play their parts 
together. 


It may be said that we have made distinct 
progress in realizing how absolutely neces- 
sary it is for us to plan for the development 
of socialized public departments and to lend 
the support of trained personnel as well as 
the other services we can render. The agen- 
cies which have been wise have emphasized 
directly and have urged chests and councils 
to emphasize the partnership in the whole 
family welfare job of various organizations 
and groups in a community. 


So it seems to me that in spite of all the 
terrible things which have been happening 
we have reason to believe that progress has 
been made. Where we have participated 
directly or indirectly in the heavier unem- 
ployment responsibilities on reasonable 
bases, with some possibilities of doing some- 
thing more than simply giving aid, whether 
or not we have jeopardized the onward 
progress of individual case work depends 
upon how much we have brought many 
people in and have revealed to them the pos- 
sibilities of flexible case work. There is 
of course peril here, with the emphasis nec- 
essarily upon relief; but it is a normal peril 
and our responsibility lies in how far we 
have taken many lay people into actual par- 
ticipation and so made them defenders and 
protagonists of our work in the future. 

Not to be forgotten in this connection are 
our relations with new clients and how far 
we have made them more intelligent sharers 
with us. Here was no sense of guilt; all of 
us were suffering from the same disaster. 
Despite the pitifulness of what we have been 
able to do in a material way, we have had 
most satisfying relationships with some of 
these new clients and they are sensing our 
real aims. This increased participation with 
a new group of clients will carry over into 
our relationships with all our clients. 

If we recognize and have developed the 
fullest sharing we have done our most im- 
portant task in this time of adversity. 
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Drifts in Unemployment Relief 


Margaret Wead 


N the fall of 1931 the Family Welfare 

Association of America began the publi- 
cation of a series of Monthly Summaries of 
Unemployment Relief Methods. Their pur- 
pose was to collect and interpret information 
concerning trends and variations in unem- 
ployment relief situations as met by family 
welfare agencies in representative communi- 
ties throughout the United States. They 
were based on replies to a monthly schedule 
by 119 participating agencies, primarily 
under private, non-sectarian auspices but 
including also public, Catholic, and Jewish 
agencies. 

Those of you who are familiar with the 
Monthly Summaries are already acquainted 
with the detailed information collected last 
winter. My purpose here is not to repeat 
descriptions of agency practice which have 
been assembled in the Summaries, but rather 
to try to give a cross-section from the Sum- 
maries of the general ways in which the de- 
pression has affected the work of private 
agencies and how they have met its prob- 
lems. Since only a few public agencies par- 
ticipated in the Summaries, their special 
problems and situations and their relation to 
private agencies have not been included. 

Looking back, it seems now as if private 
family agencies had not much to worry about 
in 1929. Although funds were not always 
sufficient to permit certain developments or 
extensions of service, there was little possi- 
bility that the agencies’ work would not 
gradually progress. Certainly there was 
little thought anywhere of its being discon- 
tinued altogether. There was enough money 
to give fairly adequate relief to those who 
needed it and, if it was not given, it was 
often withheld as part of a case work plan. 
The general economic situation andfthe sup- 
port of most of the agencies had been so 
secure for years that their money did not all 
have to go toward meeting relief needs and 
their service could include clients who were 
not in need of financial help. Case loads 
were small enough so that workers could 
devote hours of time and study to working 
out plans with clients. Consultations with 
supervisors and special case conferences 
were available for further help when needed. 
There was time to try varied approaches to 
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the same problem and for workers to com- 
pare and record experience. Workers could 
add to their equipment by courses, either 
within their own agencies or at schools of 
social work. Salaries were low in compari- 
son with other professional fields, but they 
represented a hard won advance over pre- 
vious periods and indicated an appreciation 
on the part of boards of directors of the 
value of trained service. If agencies were 
dissatisfied at all, it was chiefly because they 
were not getting results with certain kinds 
of problems or because they felt that their 
work was not sufficiently understood by the 
community generally, but neither of these 
considerations interfered to any great extent 
with the feeling that they were making 
progress. 


Questions Which Arose with the Depression 


When the depression came this picture 
changed rapidly. The agencies were flooded 
with applicants, many of whom needed little 
but relief. They came in such large num- 
bers that the previous case loads of agencies 
sank almost to insignificance by comparison. 
What were family agencies to do in this 
crisis—take over full responsibility for 
relief-giving and see their other work com- 
pletely submerged, or sit complacently by at 
a time when they were more needed than 
ever before? As the emergency increased, 
family agencies were faced with searching 
questions, some of which were: 


(1) What agency or group of agencies in a com- 
munity ought to carry the burden of relieving dis- 
tress due to widespread unemployment? 

(2) Should a private family agency carry the 
load only until it can shift it to other groups? 
Should it take only cases which need both relief 
and case work or leave “ relief-only ” cases to pub- 
lic agencies or unemployment relief committees? 
Should it take over the whole burden? 

(3) Is case work a service so expensive and 
time-consuming that during an emergency period 
it can be made available only to those who also 
need relief? 

(4) Will participation in relief plans during an 
unemployment emergency period tend to make the 
general public confuse case work with the giving 
of relief, or will it eventually, through winning 
public confidence, lead to a better understanding 
of case work aims? 

(5) Can the family agency find any modifica- 
tions of the case work process by which it can give 
a less time-consuming and expensive but still help- 
ful service to large numbers of people? 
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Agencies were and still are in doubt as to 
the answers to these questions. Lack of 
clear thinking as to function, combined with 
inadequate community organization and the 
difficulty of securing sufficient funds from 
any one source, has resulted in much shifting 
of the unemployment load back and forth 
between public and private agencies and 
unemployment relief committees. In the 
beginning many people felt that relief needs 
could be met from private funds and when 
it became apparent that they would not be 
sufficient, often new legislation was needed 
to secure adequate public funds for unem- 
ployment relief. The resulting shifting back 
and forth meant that in many cities agencies 
have had to take over for temporary periods 
large numbers of cases for which the unem- 
ployment relief committees had already 
initiated plans. Much of this was unavoid- 
able and has afforded valuable experience to 
the private agencies, but it has meant not 
only interruption of their regular work but 
that the unemployment relief job was done 
less well tnan if it could have been carried 
continuously by one agency. 


Accepting the Load 


In 1932, as compared with 1931, many 
more agencies have shared with either public 
or private organizations at least a part of the 
burden of unemployment relief. In 60 of 
the 92 cities reporting, some form of unem- 
ployment committee had been developed, 
thus often leaving the family agency free to 
refuse all unemployment cases or to take 
only those needing case work. Other agen- 
cies, on the contrary, felt that in an emer- 
gency affecting the whole country their serv- 
ice ought to be enlarged, if possible, to take 
care of all who needed them. Frequently, 
also, difficulties inherent in developing a 
public department or other organization and 
equipping it to carry the load seemed greater 
than for the agency to assume the entire bur- 
den. Agencies which took the entire load 
usually worked out some form of separation 
of their regular case load and the new unem- 
ployed group. This separation indicated 
that the agency recognized that it was either 
adding to its regular function or taking over, 
for an emergency period, something which 
it did not consider its normal function. 
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Effect on the Agency 


It is doubtful whether there is any one 
best way in which a community can dis- 
tribute its unemployment load as it has 
grown and developed during the past year. 
Reports from the agencies as to funds avail- 
able would seem to indicate that no private 
agency can expect to carry this load alone 
for an indefinite period and that the larger 
share of the burden here as in other forms of 
relief would have to be met from public 
funds. 

The experiences of agencies as reported 
for the Monthly Summaries have shown, 
however, that those cities in which the 
family agency accepted this load, either 
temporarily or for a longer period, have in 
most cases had unusual opportunities for 
leadership, as compared with those agencies 
which held to their conviction that maintain- 
ing their case work standards was their first 
responsibility. Private agencies which have 
handled unemployment cases found that 
when the work was taken over by public 
departments or unemployment relief com- 
mittees, their suggestions were often ac- 
cepted because they were based on actual 
experience. Their point of view was main- 
tained through lending members of their 
own staffs to these organizations. When 
new and often destructive forms of relief 
were proposed, the agencies were often able 
to suggest other procedures or to see that 
those suggested were carried out with as 
much individualization as possible. By mak- 
ing adaptations in their programs during this 
crisis they sometimes so inspired community 
confidence that they were able to influence 
and, in some cases, direct the spending of 
large sums of money. In spite of the disap- 
pointment in having to modify standards of 
case work which they had slowly built up, 
these agencies are finding opportunities for 
community leadership which they have long 
hoped for and which would probably have 
come about only slowly, if at all, except dur- 
ing a period such as the present one. When 
the depression is over, it is not impossible 
that they may have opportunities to show 
that intensive case work is only a develop- 
ment and extension of general principles 
which the groups they have been anxious to 
reach have already accepted. 
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Service-Only Cases 

With limitation of funds a considerable 
number of agencies decided, as demands 
grew, that they could not afford to continue 
to accept “ service-only ” cases. Formerly 
the need for making such a distinction had 
not frequently arisen, since in normal times 
the majority of clients needing relief also 
needed case work service. Limiting the 
work to relief cases actually marked at least 
a temporary change in function since it im- 
plied that, for the emergency period, relief 
demands were a primary claim on the 
agency. The refusal of service in cases 
needing primarily help with relationship or 
personality problems, while unfortunate for 
the individuals involved, is not altogether 
surprising since this type of service might 
be thought too expensive at a time when 
many people were suffering for bare necessi- 
ties of life. There were, however, no doubt 


many applicants for relief whose situations 
really demanded the development of natura! 
relief resources and advice as to budgeting. 
To refuse to give this form of service 
seemed to be departing from the traditional 
function of a family agency. This limitation 
of the group to which service could be ex- 


tended was, we hope, thought of as a tem- 
porary adjustment made under the stress of 
unusual conditions. It raises, however, a 
very important question: if case work with- 
out relief can be scrapped at any time that 
relief needs become pressing, is our concept 
of it as an intrinsic part of the work of a 
family agency valid? There is not time to 
discuss fully in this paper all that is involved 
in this decision, but probably we should all 
agree that from the point of view of family 
social work it is one of the most fundamental 
questions that have been raised during the 
past year. 


Changes in Methods of Giving Relief 

Those agencies which determined to meet 
all or a part of the relief needs of the unem- 
ployed group found themselves confronted 
with a totally different situation from any 
they had known before with regard to dis- 
tributing relief. Many agencies at first re- 
sisted making any changes in their methods. 
They had found that relief in cash not only 
preserved the client’s independence and self- 
respect, but that it took far less time than 
the old method by which visitors made 
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arrangements for each individual relief 
item. Families seemed able to get more for 
their money when they made their own 
expenditures. However, as the number of 
clients increased and funds became harder to 
secure, workers found that they could not 
possibly become well enough acquainted with 
the majority of their clients to determine 
with any degree of accuracy the client’s 
capacity and willingness to spend money 
judiciously. This made it seem necessary to 
insure that money actually went for basic 
necessities. Relief in kind became an indi- 
rect substitute for education in home eco- 
nomics and knowledge of clients. More- 
over, donations, including everything from 
malted milk to discarded furniture, began to 
pour into the agencies. These donations, 
made in a generous spirit, were hard to 
refuse without giving offence and it soon 
became evident that they would have to be 
accepted and distributed in the interests of 
economy. 

At first agencies differentiated between 
the relief given to their regular clients and 
that to the unemployed groups, tending to 
continue cash relief to allowance cases and 
to make relief to the unemployed less than 
relief to other clients. This might at first 
seem unfair discrimination, but actually it 
was based on two thoughtful considerations : 
(1) Agencies did not wish to abandon the 
opportunity to do a constructive piece of 
work with a few families, by reducing relief 
to those merely in order to distribute on an 
equal basis to all. (2) It seemed logical to 
believe that those who were able-bodied and 
had been more recently employed would have 
greater material and other resources than 
families in which other serious and perhaps 
long-standing problems complicated the situ- 
ation. As time has gone on and relief funds 
for all have diminished, agencies have made 
these distinctions less clear cut, since it has 
been necessary to take advantage of every 
economy, for regular clients as well as the 
unemployed group. 


New Forms of Relief 


As funds have decreased, agencies have 
had to determine what basic needs they 
would meet by actual cash expenditures, 
what would go unmet, and what could be 
supplied in other ways. This has led into 
new fields and forms of work which for the 











most part have been distasteful to the agen- 
cies. Such expressions as “Are we going 
into the relief business?” and “ This cer- 
tainly has nothing to do with case work” 
were heard from many sides. On the other 
hand, there were agencies which felt that 
dispensing such mass relief needed case 
work skill to prevent its being worked out in 
such a way that it would multiply case work 
problems. 

Not to take 
seemed to mean only less adequate relief 
for those who were already living on 
less than a decent minimum. Moreover, if 
the agency did not participate, other groups, 
often lacking in a realization of the need for 
keeping relief as adequate as possible and 
not understanding the destructive effect of 
certain practices, would not only step in and 
take the lead, but would be convinced that all 
their latent distrust of social workers as 
unrealistic and impractical was justified. 
These groups often controlled considerable 
money and to ignore their point of view 
would only leave the agency isolated and 
without support. It would mean that, for 
the sake of an ideal impossible of realization 
at this time, agencies were withdrawing their 
leadership just at a time where their point 
of view couid be of greatest service. Evalu- 
ating these forms of relief, to determine 
which are so destructive that they ought not 
to be adopted at all and ways in which neces- 
sary economies can be effected with least 
harm to the personalities and courage of 
clients, is a task requiring not only case 
work understanding but breadth of vision 
and adaptability. To have stood on the 
sidelines as dissatisfied onlookers would 
surely have contributed much less than 
participation has done. 

There is not time here to touch on all the 
varied ways by which agencies have sought 
to economize. Considerable material has 
been assembled in the Monthly Summaries, 
in the Department of Special Studies and 
elsewhere, and is available to anyone on 
request. However, two special problems 
have attracted so much attention that a brief 
statement may be of interest. 


advantage of economies 


Commissaries 


Commissary relief is being rapidly de- 
veloped through the country, usually by pub- 
lic agencies or some group other than private 
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family societies. In January, 1932, 22 out. 
of 70 agencies replying to the schedule re- 
ported some such plan. The number is said 
to have increased still further since that time. 
At their worst, commissaries draw together 
crowds of disheartened people who, in unat- 
tractive surroundings, have doled out to 
them a monotonous and inadequate diet, 
under circumstances that are bitterly humili- 
ating and which they endure only because of 
the hopelessness of their situations. Under 
any circumstances, commissary relief pre- 
sents certain objectionable features which it 
seems impossible to avoid entirely. Never- 
theless, we are having to accept many 
changes just as we did during the War and 
if funds do not increase, our attitudes 
toward all forms of relief may have to 
undergo still further change. If, through 
sheer financial pressure, commissaries prove 
to be inevitable and are generally adopted, it 
would seem that leading social workers to- 
gether with capable business men could 
work out a method of distributing food by 
which economy would be effected with a 
minimum of destructive elements for the 
client. The fact that in at least one large 
city, food warehouses, eliminating the re- 
tailer, are now being established on a com- 
mercial basis for. anyone who wishes to use 
them, may prove suggestive. 


Rents 


The other problem which has given agen- 
cies most concern is the question of paying 
rent. Aside from families to whom they 
were already giving regular allowances, most 
agencies have drifted into the practice of 
paying rent only when eviction is involved. 
Two of the largest cities in the country 
finally became so short of funds that all pay- 
ment of rent for unemployment cases had to 
be discontinued. The issue of rent has not 
been squarely met in most cities as far as 
landlords are concerned and the desperation 
of agencies and clients has brought about 
evasive practices, often open to question 
from an ethical standpoint. A few agencies 
are working out plans locking toward some 
solution of this problem, but there are many 
aspects of it which suggest the need for fur- 
ther study and thought. 


Modifications of Case Work Practice 
In addition to changes in relief practice, 
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there have been certain definite changes in 
the relationship between client and worker 
and in the application of case work methods 
generally. Under the pressure of heavy case 
loads, agencies have had to draw into their 
work everyone in the community who could 
be of help to them—including clients. Pre- 
viously we talked a great deal about the 
necessity for clients participating in case 
work plans but chiefly with the idea of its 
being beneficial to the client. Now, as a 
matter of necessity and largely without 
conscious direction on our part, the client 
has actually been drawn in in a way that 
will probably vitally affect our client rela- 
tionships in the future. This has come about 
through the fact that agencies have had to 
explain to large numbers of applicants the 
limitations of their budgets, and _ that 
workers have not felt it necessary to assume 
a defensive attitude about needs they could 
not meet. Clients employed in the agency as 
a form of work relief have developed an 
interest in and understanding of the work of 
the agency itself. In one city, for example, 
a group of clients themselves suggested a 
work relief project to the agency by which 
it might save money and help clients. Agen- 
cies have made clients feel that the decision 
as to whether or not they wanted the kind of 
help available rested with them. Because 
little time could be allowed for each inter- 
view, workers have learned that they could 
approach economic problems, at least, in a 
much more direct way than was thought pos- 
sible before. They have had to leave it to 
clients to carry out as best they could the 
plans proposed to them. They have asked 
them to be responsible for keeping in touch 
with the agency. Agencies report that to a 
large extent this has worked out success- 
fully, probably not only because unemployed 
clients need occupation and want to feel use- 
ful, but because they understand the agency 
and feel they are working with it. 

The need for conserving the case worker’s 
time has brought about other vital changes. 
Intake departments have been established to 
determine, first, whether agencies would 
undertake the situation at all, and if so, to 
what degree; that is, whether they could 
attempt only to relieve economic need, or 
could develop “opportunities” for the client, 
or could go deeply into his relationships and 
personality. Formerly these decisions were 
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made less consciously and often agencies 
spent time, money, and energy, only to find 
that the treatment they were able to give 
would not be effective in the situation or that 
the problem did not lie within their function. 
How far sound decisions can be reached on 
the basis of one or two interviews is open to 
question, but a definite effort to make such 
decision as early as possible certainly repre- 
sents a saving of time and energy for the 
agency. It is no doubt much less bewilder- 
ing to clients as well. 

The necessity for interviewing many ap- 
plicants whose problems agencies could not 
accept, combined with the absolute necessity 
of making early decisions, has concentrated 
attention on the possibilities inherent in the 
first interview. Skilled case workers at in- 
take desks can often give constructive serv- 
ice, even to applicants who are not taken 
under care. Frequently, the case worker’s 
understanding and willingness to listen to his 
troubles can light up the client’s whole prob- 
lem even without further contact. Much 
thought has been put on conducting these 
interviews in such a way as to obtain in a 
minimum of time a fairly adequate picture 
of at least the surface factors in a client’s 
situation and to explain to him the agency’s 
position with regard to his need. This rep- 
resents a great gain over our previous 
method in which the first interview was often 
used merely as an opportunity for collecting 
what information came to light and was 
often relatively unfocussed. 

In more careful definition of their own 
work, family agencies have tended to place 
more responsibility on other organizations. 
Formerly family case workers were inclined 
to do many things themselves which other 
agencies were really as well prepared to do. 
Instead of following through, themselves, 
workers are more inclined now to report the 
need for a certain kind of treatment to the 
agency best equipped to meet it and leave it 
to that agency to carry it out. There has 
been a tendency, too, to give over entirely to 
other agencies certain types of cases as, for 
instance, transients or groups which do not 
comprise a family unit. Some agencies, 
unable themselves to meet all needs, have 
actually urged volunteer groups to take over 
not only relief but the entire care of certain 
people in need, for instance, “ white collar ” 
workers. This has marked a decided de- 














parture from the former practice of urging 
untrained people wishing to give relief to 
individuals to refer them to agencies. This 
new policy has certain definite constructive 
possibilities as well as some serious dangers. 
To be truly effective it would need a pro- 
gram of educational publicity as to how 
family problems are manifested, making dis- 
tinctions as to those which are simple enough 
for the lay person to handle and those which 
need skilled help. The efforts of the mental 
hygiene and public education groups in 
reaching lay people would be suggestive in 
working out such a program. Meanwhile 
agencies can and are doing much by con- 
sultation service to individuals who wish to 
be of help to others. 

As a further method of conserving time, 
agencies have managed in this emergency to 
relieve case workers of many tasks which 
can be performed by volunteers or paid, 
untrained “aides.” This separation of the 
case work function from clerical or adminis- 
trative tasks could just as well have been 
made years ago. It has been thought of, but 
never actually carried through on any large 
scale until lack of staff and an unusual sup- 
ply of untrained but willing volunteers 
pointed the way. Along with this have gone 
many changes in office procedure to effect 
economies of time. In general, there has 
been a realignment of tasks so that each 
office worker does one type of work instead 
of scattering her energies. 

Economies in recording have developed 
also. New forms, use of summaries and 
outlines, to insure recording at least the 
essentials, have appeared. Some of these 
methods have arisen because of the need for 
giving guidance to new and untrained staff, 
but many of them will no doubt remain. 
Perhaps the most essential change has been 
the effort to fit recording to the type of 
treatment attempted. Material extraneous 
to the worker’s purpose in the particular 
instance is being omitted. This reduction in 
volume was an essential economy with which 
boards of agencies have long been concerned. 
It does not mean that we are to abandon 
entirely an effort to record fully our proc- 
esses and interpretations in some cases, but 
rather that we will use our more complete 
records for as many purposes as possible— 
training, experiment, and study. This is 
surely an improvement over our former un- 
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differentiated method of putting down more. 
or less whatever came to light. To be suc- 
cessful it will require, of course, thought not 
only as to the agency’s purpose in individual 
instances, but continued experiment as to 
what kinds of knowledge of a client are 
essential for carrying out these purposes. 


Effect on Staff 


What effect have all these changes had on 
staff members? Volume of work alone has 
meant long hours, nervous strain, and ten- 
sion. There has been little opportunity for 
reflection as to how to modify practice or 
attitudes. Opportunities for training and 
study have been less than in previous years. 
Workers who felt the need for further de- 
velopment have had instead to try to pass on 
what they had previously learned to new and 
often totally unequipped people. Their case 
work function has been interrupted by the 
need for working out serious problems of 
office administration bound to arise in hand- 
ling large numbers of clients. Workers 
have been bewildered and often discouraged 
by the need for sudden changes in the kind 
of service they could give. Insecurity as to 
salaries, the duration of their own jobs, con- 
stant changes in agency policy, and doubt as 
to whether the agency could continue at all 
have been disturbing factors. The satisfac- 
tion of doing any one piece of work well has 
been largely removed. Perhaps the adjust- 
ment calling for the greatest fortitude has 
been the necessity of refusing one family 
relief needed to supplement inadequate re- 
sources, and at the same time giving relief 
to bring other families up to the same 
meager standards. The fact that nothing 
but employment would prevent mental and 
physical deterioration in most of their clients 
has resulted in a feeling of frustration and 
hopelessness. Workers have felt powerless 
to help because the remedy often lay in the 
general situation rather than in the client’s 
equipment or attitudes, as had formerly been 
the case. Workers as well as clients often 
came to feel that they were in the grip of 
pitiless forces over which they had no 
control. 

On the other side some of these very hard- 
ships have benefited case workers. Agency 
after agency has commented on the gains in 
workers’ individual development in poise, 
planning ability, and leadership. They have 
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had the stimulation of sharing with new staff 
members and with the community something 
which was greatly needed and which only 
they could offer. They have had opportuni- 
ties for spreading at least the rudiments of 
case work ideals more widely through the 
community than ever before. Every worker 
has had an opportunity to contribute within 
the agency to the limit of her capacity. They 
have had unrivaled opportunities to see the 
community implications of family case work 
and to participate in community plans. The 
shake-up in general thinking has focussed 
their attention on fundamental problems of 
function, social work financing, and com- 
munity organization of both public and pri- 
vate relief which would probably have come 
to them in ordinary times only after they 
had actually carried executive responsibility. 
They have given up opportunities for ex- 
perimenting with what case work can accom- 
plish under more favorable conditions, but 
the emergency has brought them unusual op- 
portunities for other kinds of development. 


Gains and Losses 


It is possible that the last two years have 
marked the first stages of unemployment 
relief and that we are entering or are about 
to enter on another stage during which 
relief will be largely from public funds. 
If this is so, it will no doubt still further 
alter the scope of work of private family 
agencies and will make the present a 
logical time for taking stock of what changes 
the last two years have made. What, in 
general, have been the losses and what the 
gains? 

Among losses, the inadequate basis on 
which many communities have been forced 
to give relief stands out predominantly. It 
is only recently that agencies have built up 
community appreciation of the constructive 
effects of adequate relief not only on health 
but in giving families security and oppor- 
tunity for developing those qualities which 
make them self-maintaining. If this concept 
is abandoned, social case work cannot hope 
to develop, for the odds against it will be too 
great. Not only the inadequacy of relief 
but the continuance of present methods of 
distribution will cause families intense suf- 
fering. Removing from families or indi- 
viduals all opportunity to spend money and 
to make what choices are possible as to the 
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kind of economies and hardships they will 
accept, cannot help but destroy self-confi- 
dence, especially at a time when so many 
other satisfactions have been removed. It 
is bound to result in either almost complete 
dependence on the one hand or bitter resent- 
ment on the other. It is essential that dur- 
ing this period family agencies keep con- 
stantly before the public the more intangible 
results of these forfns of relief-giving and 
the desperate necessity for more nearly 
adequate relief. 

Perhaps the other most outstanding loss 
has been in the cessation of training and 
opportunities for experimenting with the 
possibilities of intensive case work. Of 
these two, training is perhaps the more im- 
portant, since we may expect that the period 
we are going through will leave a large 
residue of clients who, although they may 
not need relief, will need skilled help because 
of present strain on health, resources, and 
morale, even when employment is available. 
A sufficient number of workers with sub- 
stantial backgrounds will not exist to take 
care of these more complicated problems. 
The effect even on well trained workers of 
doing an emergency piece of work may, 
some agencies feel, unfit them for the con- 
sideration of more deeply rooted problems 
when the emergency is past. New workers, 
who have known only the emergency, may 
not see the need for intensive training. On 
the other hand, we must weigh against this 
the fact that in a less limited sense the past 
two years have been rich in opportunities for 
experimenting in modifying case work 
methods to meet new limitations of time and 
resources; and that from these limitations 
workers have learned much which other 
training could not supply. 

We have learned a great deal about con- 
serving our energies and where to put them 
to the greatest advantage. The emergency 
has helped us to acquire skill in discriminat- 
ing as to what is required in different kinds 
of situations and to define how far we will 
attempt to go in treating them. We are 
rapidly coming to see that skill lies in select- 
ing what we can do and doing that, and in 
not doing anything unnecessary. 

We have had to count the cost of dif- 
ferent kinds of case work and determine 
whether the results paid. We have had to 
realize that with large numbers of clients we 
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have actually not developed methods of 
whose effectiveness we can be certain. We 
have had to come to the conclusion that, 
essential as experiment is to any real growth, 
at the present time the number of clienis 
with whom we can actually afford to do 
intensive experimental case work is limited 
and that for the most part we must spend 
our time and money in treating those situ- 
ations with which our methogs have been 
most successful, extending these groups as 
our methods prove their value by the results 
accomplished. We have learned that unless 
we have both the time and skill to treat cer- 
tain kinds of situations thoroughly it is bet- 
ter to leave some of the more deep-rooted 
difficulties untouched. 

Through the exigencies of our present 
situation, client and worker have been drawn 
into a kind of working partnership which, 
although always part of our case work goal, 
was never so nearly realized before. Agen- 
cies have come to see more than ever that 
they can do little that is truly effective unless 
the client seeks help and goes with the 
worker every step of the way. The client 
feels that his position is a little easier to 
endure when he sees his problem reflected in 
that of the agency. Just as we mature as 
individuals when we recognize that our 
parents have problems as well as we, so too 
the client ceases to look for an unhealthy 
kind of protection when he realizes that the 
agency is making a struggle which in some 
ways is similar to his own. There is less 
danger of his building up a resentful or bit- 
ter attitude toward its limitations if he can 
secure satisfaction through an effort to 
understand its problems. 

One other way in which the depression 
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may prove to be of help is by fusing two 
somewhat divergent points of view with 
regard to the underlying philosophy on 
which family social work rests. I refer to 
the approach to family problems through an 
effort to understand and explain the client’s 
attitudes on the one hand, and an attempt to 
handle them more largely by adapting the 
environmental factors on the other. These 
distinctions present more theoretical than 
actual barriers in the unity of the field as a 
whole, since every worker actually utilizes 
both approaches to some extent, but they 
are sufficiently real for us all to be aware of 
them. Through this emergency the worker 
whose major interest lies in the internal fac- 
tors has been brought up against the need 
for sensing the force of what are at present 
largely uncontrollable external factors in the 
lives of individuals. The worker who has 
had more confidence in the value of changing 
these external factors has seen that, in the 
last analysis, she must find a way to influ- 
ence the client’s attitude or even be content 
to act merely as a sympathetic listener to his 
troubles since, apart from giving relief, this 
is frequently all there is to do. 

We are slowly realizing that there are 
many different kinds of case work problems 
and that different approaches are effective 
at different times and under different con- 
ditions. Not every worker can develop every 
type of skill which these different approaches 
involve, yet her service may be of value none 
the less. That we are all sensing these dis- 
tinctions and placing them as different but 
in no way opposed or exclusive means of 
dealing with human problems may not be 
one of the least of our gains from a period 
of depression. 


Unemployment “Exits”: A Revaluation 
Russell H. Kurtz 


T was almost twenty-five years ago that 
Mary Richmond first used the now classic 
illustration of “exits” in times of unem- 
ployment. “ The true situation,” she said, 
“. . , is something like that in a crowded 
hall when someone cries ‘ fire!’ The prob- 
lem . . . is to get the crowd out alive, 
which must be done by keeping all the exits 
wide open and avoiding a jam at any one.” 
And then follows a listing of these 


“exits” accompanied by a diagram to make 
the imagery clear.1 The ways out are 
shown: Emigration, Migration, Change of 
Occupation, Part-Time Work, Savings, 
Credit, Neighborly Help, Individual Help, 
Help of Churches and Social Organizations, 
and Help of Relief Societies. 

“One examining this list may feel that it 


* Richmond, Mary E.: The Long View. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1930. 
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is a great cruelty to expect the unemployed 
man or woman to seek any such adjust- 
ments as the foregoing,” says Miss Rich- 
mond. “ The only reply is that it would be 
a far greater cruelty to encourage him or her 
to believe that any better ones are possible, 
given the situation as we find it.” 

Social agencies still accept these principles 
as fundamental, particularly as they apply 
to the earlier stages of an unemployment 
period. Their acceptance of responsibility 
for new applicants proceeds cautiously and 
judiciously as long as the “exits” are not 
hopelessly jammed. Even today, the con- 
scientious case worker guides the new appli- 
cant, so far as time permits, from resource 
to resource, hoping to find one exit through 
which he may squeeze to freedom. But 
refugees from nearby burning structures 
pour in faster than the hall can be emptied. 
The situation has ever become more 
desperate. 

Faced with such a prospect, it is not sur- 
prising that relief agencies have settled 
down, in a state of siege, to meeting the 
starkest necessities of the situation within 
the relief area. The community outside, be- 
sought by cries from within to break new 
exits through the walls and to put out the 
fires in the neighboring structures, has 
wrung its hands in impotence. True, it has 
poured in—through the roof, as it were— 
enough relief oxygen to keep the frantic, 
milling, trapped victims alive. But it has 
also, in some cases, obstructed the doorways, 
as crowds often do at spectacular fires. 

Now, after three years of such well-nigh 
hopeless conditions, it may be well to check 
our exits again to make sure that none are 
being overlooked or are but seemingly 
blocked when they may be cleared with a 
little co-operative effort from within and 
without the disaster zone. Our prophets of 
prosperity tells us that the fire has about 
burned itself out. Whether this be true or 
not, the mere statement is enough to kindle 
anew some measure of hope in the hearts of 
victims and rescuers alike. Encouraged by 
this, it is perhaps timely to ask: Are all the 
escapes handling their full share of the 
crowd ? 

Emigration figures show that there has 
been a marked acceleration in the rate of de- 
parture from this country to other lands 
since 1930. After a generation and more of 
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immigration which brought millions of aliens 
to our shores, the tide started flowing the 
other way in early 1931.2. Departures are 
by deportation, repatriation, and unaided 
action on the part of the emigrants them- 
selves. Deportations increased from 11,662 
in 1927 to 18,868 in 1931. Federal repatri- 
ations began in February, 1931, following a 
re-interpretation of the Immigration Act of 
1917. Inthe March 19, 1932, release of the 
Foreign Language Information Service, the 
Commissioner General of Immigration is 
quoted as follows: 


Section 23 of the act of February 5, 1917, pro- 
vides that aliens who fall into distress or need 
public aid may be removed to their native countries 
at the expense of the immigration appropriation at 
any time within three years after entrance, pro- 
vided that such distress or public aid is due to 
causes arising subsequent to entry. Since the latter 
part of 1930 the department and bureau have been 
receiving reports from various sections of the coun- 
try in regard to aliens who have fallen into dis- 
tress, due to their inability to secure employment. 
In many instances these aliens were absolute 
charges upon the community in which they lived. 
To assist in relieving the general unemployment 
situation throughout the country, the Secretary, 
under date of February 19, 1931, authorized the 
acceptance of applications, under section 23 of this 
act, from destitute aliens who might desire to be 
returned to their native country. During the period 
February 19 to December 31, 1931, inclusive, 2,231 
destitute aliens have been removed from the United 
States, at a total cost of $204,091. On the basis of 
the number of removals made in the past six 
months, 1,690, it is estimated that $300,000 will be 
required for the removal of destitute aliens next 
year. The present average per capita cost of 
removal is $84.23. 


It may be well to emphasize the essential 
difference between deportation and this type 


of repatriation. Deportation is a forcible 
ejection of aliens who have run afoul of the 
immigration laws in one respect or another. 
Repatriation, on the other hand, is offered 
as a service involving free transportation 
and correlated assistance to aliens who are 
dependent and wish to return to their native 


* The turn occurred in January, 1931. Total alien 
immigration and emigration for the past five years 
were as follows: 

Immigrant 
Aliens 

Year Admitted 
1927 335,175 
1928 307,255 
1929 276,678 


Emigrant Excess of 
Aliens Immigrants 
Departed over Emigrants 

73,366 261,809 
77,457 229,798 
69,203 210,475 
1930 241,700 50,661 191,039 
1931 43,353 89,570 —46,217 
(Compiled from statistics appearing in The 
Monthly Labor Review, published by the U. S. 
Dept. of Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 
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lands. States and local agencies had been 
the only source of repatriation assistance 
until the Federal action above referred to 
was taken; they are still active in rendering 
such assistance, but the extent of their com- 
bined services in this field is unknown. 
However, as noted above, only 2,231 aliens 
received Federal repatriation service in 
1931. What is the significance of this rela- 
tively low figure? ‘ 

There is, of course, the limitation im- 
posed by the size of the Congressional ap- 
propriations. All the money available is 
being spent and there is a substantial wait- 
ing list of applicants yet to be served. A 
second factor has been the lack of assurance 
on the part of many agencies as to the exact 
method of procedure. But a third and prob- 
ably the most potent deterrent has been the 
wholesome sense of hesitation felt by the 
agencies in taking such an irrevocable step 
in the lives of their clients. The cardinal 
case work principle of seeing things through 
is at stake and the difficulties of completing 
the adjustment in repatriation cases are 
enormous. Faced with such obstacles, the 
natural tendency of most case workers has 
been to seek diligently for another exit 
before using this one. 

But case work also demands an appraisal 
of alternatives. Even though the native vil- 
lage across the sea may offer little oppor- 
tunity for the repatriate to live such a life 
as we might wish for him (and this can be 
determined only by a careful case-by-case 
investigation), what has America to offer in 
return for his remaining here? Only relief, 
inadequate and demoralizing? Chronic un- 
employment? Frustrated hopes? Who can 
tell ? 

The problem is full of implications that 
demand more than passing consideration. 
As an exit, emigration is little used at 
present. The question is raised, for more 
careful analysis, as to whether its widening 
would be in line with sound social practice. 

Migration within our country’s own 
boundaries, like emigration, may be, as Miss 
Richmond pointed out years ago, a very good 
adjustment or a very bad one. In the earlier 
stages of this period of unemployment, much 
beneficial migration took place. There was 
a return to native environments of countless 
thousands of small town and rural folk who 
had been attracted to the city in the last 
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months of the pre-depression years, but who 
had never taken root there. When the break 
came, their exodus occurred as a matter of 
course. But offsetting this was the drift to 
the cities of the homeless casual laborers of 
forest, farm, and construction camp which 
inevitably occurs when hard times arrive. 
And shuttling back and forth across the 
country have gone the transients, welcome 
nowhere and having no home but the open 
road. Contemplating this latest phase—this 
ultimate conclusion of our archaic philoso- 
phy regarding residence requirements—our 
agencies have come to the conclusion that 
migration is a uniformly poor adjustment, 
except on a planned case work basis. But 
has there been full use of the exit on that 
basis ? 

The “ Back-to-the-Land ” school of econo- 
mists and social workers urges a long-term 
liquidation of excess urban population by a 
return to the land based on the subsistence 
farming standards of some years ago. This 
group maintains that there are many niches 
in our rural economy where unemployed city 
dwellers may be fitted, either as tenant 
farmers, share-croppers, or as homesteaders 
of a new type on tax-killed land.* Others, 
branding this proposal as illusionary and un- 
sound on many counts, grant the desirability 
of helping the unemployed man get one foot 
into the country, where he may raise much 
of his own foodstuffs with his own labor, 
but insist that the other foot must be kept 
near a factory gate, or self-support will 
never be achieved.* Out of this disagree- 
ment has come some drift landward, as is 
evidenced by the increasing interest in com- 
munity gardening projects and, in some 
quarters, by actual placement of families on 
abandoned farms near the cities where they 
became dependent.*® 


*A popular presentation of this thesis appears in 
the July, 1932, number of Harper’s Magasine: 
“Land,” by John Crowe Ransom. 

‘For a technical analysis of the dubious outlook 
in agriculture for marginal or subsistence farmers, 
see the June 23, 1932, release of the National Land 
Use Planning Committee of which D. L. C. Gray, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., is 
secretary. 

*For example, from Atlanta comes this report: 
“Five chosen families were placed on farms in 
rebuilt farm houses (nearby) a month ago. The 
men who were sent rebuilt the houses and a civic 
club in the adjoining town assisted with tools and 
plowing. These families are subsidized for their 
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To date the development has been but 
cautiously supported by social agencies 
which, as in the case of the use of the emi- 
gration exit, have been inclined to hesitate 
when looking ahead to the final stages of the 
adjustment. The promotional impetus has 
come largely from business or civic groups 
in which the memory of the farm in “the 
good old days” is still strong. 

It would appear to be sound judgment not 
to attempt to settle this question ex cathedra 
but to proceed with further experimentation 
on a case-by-case basis. It has become an 
American slogan to say that “the frontier 
is gone’ but pioneering into the abandoned 
farms surrounding all our cities may reveal 
new frontiers. Again, the exit is there; and 
again, we need more information as to 
where it leads and as to whether it should 
be widened. 

Change of Occupation. Many are the 
unrecorded stories of escape from unem- 
ployment by this exit—some, it is true, for 
a temporary period only, others to a lasting 
freedom. Laborers have turned salesmen, 
salesmen have turned laborers. For all who 
have escaped by this route, others have been 
forced in as unemployment mounted. Yet 
who will deny that the escape has been very 
real for the ones who have gotten away? If 
we are now to witness a cessation in the rise 
of unemployment, this point of flight may be 
expect to be crowded and should, in fact, 
accommodate many who have been trapped 
for a long time. There will be renewed 


food by the Family Welfare Society of Atlanta 
while they are getting started with their winter 


gardens. Six Negro families were placed in 
another locality. 

“As a result of the publicity given this move- 
ment, farmers owning unoccupied land in Georgia 
have written for aid in securing the right ‘ind of 
farming families, agreeing to finance them on their 
land; and others have applied for families to be 
placed at their expense in January, 1933, for the 
spring planting. There are scores of applicants 
who are being registered and sent out on this 
second arrangement. Twenty-two families have 
been placed during the past three weeks without 
subsidization. The City of Atlanta is furnishing 
the truck transportation for household goods. 

“There are many capable families without per- 
sonal funds or tools that, with some help, can be 
placed on suitable land with fair housing and in a 
few months made self-supporting. Many families 
of this sort are anxious to make their way if given 
the necessary help. 

“Tt should be added that there are, of course, 
serious problems of social adjustment in the new 
environment which will require careful attention 
if the plan is to succeed fully.” 
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energy put into the effort to make a living 
by working for oneself rather than wait for 
a payroll connection to be offered. The man 
with an avocation may feel encouraged to 
take a try at making it into a vocation. Will 
the case worker, alert to the situation, be 
freed from her staggering case load to a 
sufficient extent to assist in discovering 
these possibilities for adjustment and to help 
in making them? Even now there is evi- 
dence that persistent effort in that direction 
is followed by satisfactory results. The 
labor turnover that occurs in even the dull- 
est times, particularly in the secondary labor 
market, affords opportunities to the vigilant 
relief agency to have its clients given a trial 
on work that is new to them. Other quali- 
fied persons may be available in the com- 
munity; but if they are not near the depend- 
ency line, it would seem that the intercession 
for the relief recipient is amply justified. 

Vocational re-education of misfits and 
particularized service on the part of our 
employment exchanges are important corol- 
laries of the social agency’s attempt to 
adjust long-time unemployed persons to a 
new chance at making a living. Joint effort 
here is possible, but it may wait upon the 
social worker taking the initiative. 

Part Time Work, whether odd_ jobs 
secured by the unemployed themselves or by 
a city-wide drive; Man-a-Block programs; 
and job-sharing projects have been de- 
veloped with more or less zeal in nearly 
every community. The American Legion 
drive of early 1932 to put a million men 
back to work, and the recently-launched 
“ share-your-job” campaign arising from 
the President’s conference with business 
leaders, are two outstanding instances. 
There is much conjecture as to the possi- 
bility of the latter project leading eventually 
to the shorter work week as an established 
routine in industry, thus widening the field 
of employment. It is too early to forecast 
what will be the end-result in this direction; 
but it seems certain that the immediate effect 
will be a “ poor helping the poor” type of 
relief.° Nevertheless, if the campaign is 


*In this connection, The Business Week, August 
3, 1932, offers the following very pertinent editorial 
comment: “Shortening hours in this fashion and 
for such a purpose is a fundamentally different sort 
of thing from the progressive expansion of leisure 
which has accompanied and should go along with 
the continuous increase in our productive power. 
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successful in equalizing existing employment 
opportunities by passing available work 
around among a larger group without put- 
ting them all below the level of self-support, 
an escape will be provided for at least some 
of the trapped. ‘There is probably no com- 
munity that does not have some industries 
which are working their employees full time 
or longer, due to seasonal peaks in produc- 
tion or otherwise. Social agencies, learning 
of these instances, can undoubtedly look for 
effective action from civic leaders in influ- 
encing such employers to see that these jobs 
are “shared” on a more equitable basis, in 
view of the present campaign emphasis. 
Here again, the means would seem to justify 
the end to be served, in view of the tragic 
fate awaiting the unemployed dependent if 
something is not done to break his period of 
unemployment before it becomes chronic. 
Work relief, as its name implies, is relief 
and not an escape from the condition of un- 
employment which makes it necessary. 
However, ingenious administration of work 
relief may so conserve the elements of profit- 
able employment that the line of demarca- 
tion becomes very faint indeed. The costli- 
ness of work relief as compared with direct 
relief causes many relief agencies, under the 
necessity of conserving their inadequate 
funds, to rule it out of their programs. But 
other funds may be available which are in 


It does not attempt to realize or rationalize the 
potential benefits of our improved productive re- 
sources; it does not try to raise the general stand- 
ard of life; it recognizes and ratifies by agreement 
a lower standard than before, but stabilizes it and 
distributes it more uniformly. It is essentially a 
more direct method of taxing the employed to sup- 
port the unemployed. Politically and socially, per- 
haps, it is a step forward, insofar as it expresses 
a progressive spirit of co-operation; but economi- 
cally and from the point of view of business de- 
velopment it is a retreat and a surrender. 

“The only basis for business recovery and future 
business progress is the continuous expansion of 
the purchasing power of the spending consumer. 
Leisure is an increasingly necessary paft of such 
purchasing power; it increases both the spending 
disposition and the spending opportunity. But it 
cannot do so if it is free, involuntary leisure, fur- 
nished at the worker’s expense. It must be earned 
leisure, paid for out of the increased productivity 
of industry. It requires progressive expansion and 
improvement of our productive facilities, and their 
continuous and more effective use. It implies fuller 
and more uniform distribution of the proceeds of 
such use among spending consumers. It requires, 
in concrete terms, a continuation of the steady up- 
ward trend in earnings per unit of time which has 
been seen in the past century.” 


rains! AW de al 


no sense competitive with the main relief 
fund; and these may quite profitably be 
tapped to provide work on a part-time basis 
to a considerable number of the unemployed. 
It becomes an obligation on the part of the 
sponsoring agency, of course, to see that 
proper safeguards are placed around the 
work relief program to prevent it from 
deteriorating into forced labor or a mere 
work test on a grand scale.’ 

Savings and Credit, it may be argued by 
the reader, offer no way out at this late day, 
for surely they have been exhausted in all 
cases long ago. While this is probably true, 
relief agencies may be expected to experi- 
ence more and more questioning from a 
depression-weary public as to the possibility 
of their clients having hidden resources. 
Heavy periods of intake prevented as care- 
ful checking of these factors as agencies 
would have liked. Savings and credit con- 
ditions change, too, as every case worker 
knows who has made a close follow-up on 
her families: closed banks re-open, new 
credit avenues become available, frozen 
assets eventually become liquid. These 
exits, to be sure, offer no escape from un- 
employment, but only from dependency on 
the community’s relief fund. Even so, it is 
important that they be used to the fullest 
extent consonant with good case work, and 
that we check again and again to be sure 
that they are so used. So with Neighborly 
Help, Individual Help, Help of Churches 
and Social Organizations, and Help of Re- 
lief Societies outside the central fund. All 
such exits may provide some measure of 
escape from the privations of unemploy- 
ment arising from over-centralization of 
relief effort, if not from unemployment 
itself. 

While perhaps not an exit to complete 
freedom, the action of the unemployed in 
forming Self Help groups in many localities 
is an avenue through which they are finding 
some measure of release from the ordeals of 
involuntary idleness and dependency. First 
appearing in the form of the Seattle experi- 
ment ® in self-operated relief projects, it is 


*Consult Emergency Work Relief, by Colcord 
and others. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1932. 

* An account of this development appears in the 
October, 1932, issue of the Atlantic Monthly, “ The 
Republic of the Penniless,” by Tom Jones Parry. 
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cropping up all over the country, both with 
and without benefit of the social worker’s 
blessing. Groups are forming from the 
initiative of leaders within the ranks and are 
devising schemes to barter their labor for 
foodstuffs and shelter, and to exchange 
among themselves the products of their 
skills. At least two national organizations 
have been skeletonized looking toward an 
exchange of products between units whose 
productive capacities vary according to past 
occupations. Some, comprising single home- 
less men only, are formed primarily as sub- 
sistence colonies, clubbing together in third- 
floor-back shelters and bringing in for 
mutual consumption supplies which they 
have received in exchange for labor—or the 
offer of it. Cash is a rarity; barter is the 
rule, so far as it can be made to apply. The 
significance is that an economy is being 
built within an economy, striving to get 
along with as small a subsidy from the out- 
side world as it possibly can. Some forward- 
looking agencies, appreciating the values to 
morale which are inherent in such efforts, 
are lending sympathetic co-operation, both 
moral and financial. Others regard the de- 
velopment with frank disapproval as being a 
dangerous trend uway from a “ controlled ” 
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relief program. The whole situation is so 
new that a fair appraisal is scarcely possible, 
but at least it may be said to have the ap- 
pearance of being a new exit that may lead 
somewhere. Will the agencies be partici- 
pants in the planning of these ventures, 
joining with the clients in exploring the 
possibilities, or will they remain aloof ? 

Seeking avenues of freedom for victims 
of unemployment to use in getting back to 
a condition of self-support has been an in- 
creasingly fruitless activity as the condition 
of unemployment has grown. Events may 
prove that it will become even more fruit- 
less during the coming winter, despite the 
current trend toward a more hopeful atti- 
tude in the business world. But social 
workers, wearied by the prolonged strain of 
carrying the load, will feel a returning surge 
of vitality with the first indications of a turn 
for the better, whenever it occurs; and, like 
soldiers restored from exhaustion by the 
prospect of victory, they will again surprise 
their communities with their versatility in 
finding “ways out” as they have always 
done in the past. The challenge is not to the 
social worker, but to the community, to 
make this possible by strengthening the 
social worker’s hands. 


The Commissary System 


Joanna C. Colcord 


ERTAIN “perfectly obvious facts ” 

about unemployment relief prove, in 
the light of experience, to be neither obvious 
nor factual. One example of this is the 
“self-evident truth ” that if the unemployed 
are required to do work for their relief, the 
net relief-cost to the community will be 
lowered. Experience has shown that, due to 
a complex of psychological factors involving 
the administrators of work relief, the un- 
employed themselves, and the public at large, 
which there is not space to set forth here, 
the proposition so widely accepted at first 
is not generally true. 

Another foregone conclusion in the minds 
of many laymen coming newly into contact 
with unemployment problems, is that ef- 
ficiency and economy demand the establish- 
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ment of food depots, from which food 
purchased at wholesale can be issued in the 
form of standard rations to the unemployed. 
The arguments in favor of the plan are 
usually on the following lines: 

(1) The commissary system must be cheaper, 
because of the difference between wholesale and 
retail costs. 

(2) It permits complete control of the expendi- 
ture of the food-dollar of the unemployed. 

(3) It prevents abuse and the furnishing of 
non-essentials by private dealers. 

(4) It affords a better balanced dietary than 
the unemployed would purchase for themselves. 

Objections to the commissary system by 
social workers have generally been along 
quite different lines. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


(1) The commissary system as usually set up 
forces the unemployed to make public parade of 
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their needs, by applying at one spot where only 
relief recipients congregate and departing laden 
with food. It directly undermines the morale 
and self-respect of the “new poor.” 

(2) On the other hand, it stimulates applica- 
tions from people who might otherwise struggle 
along unaided: The concrete display of actual 
goods which can be obtained and borne away may 
break down the last barrier of resistance to ap- 
pealing for aid. It thus increases the volume of 
relief appeals. 

(3) It interferes with the normal trade of the 
community, and attracts away from dealers cus- 
tomers to whom they have extended credit, thus 
plunging independent tradespeople further into 
the depression. 

(4) By means of the standardized food order, it 
limits the opportunity of families to exercise 
normal and wholesome choice of dietary, and sub- 
stitutes items to which they are not accustomed 
and often do not know how to prepare palatably. 


It will be observed that these two lines of 
argument pass by each other altogether. By 
failing to answer the basic contention, “ It 
will make our money go further,” and by ad- 
vancing arguments that make little appeal to 
a mass-minded, bare-subsistence-conditioned 
community, social work has put itself at a 
disadvantage. 

Recent experience, however, has brought 
to light grounds for doubt whether even the 
economy claims for the commissary are 
justified. 

The Temporary Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration of New York State, in a 
memorandum on methods of reducing the 
cost of food relief issued in June, 1932, 
says: 


Careful study of commissaries leads to the con- 
clusion that it is doubtful whether any greater 
saving can be secured by this method of food 
distribution than by an advantageous price agree- 
ment based on the wholesale cost of food. The low 
per capita cost claimed for commissaries in cities 
in other states is often due to exceptional local 
circumstances which could not be duplicated else- 
where, or to a scale of relief which it would not be 
desirable to adopt. . . . 

A commissary system can be made economical 
only if it provides a ration which includes too few 
perishable foods and has little variety. A cost 
accounting study of the Yonkers municipal food 
store which supplies an adequate and varied food 
order shows that the cost is practically fhe same 
as if the food was purchased at a chain store. 

There are many other disadvantages of the 
commissary system. It disturbs local business and 
meets with great opposition from the local re- 
tailers; it breaks down the morale of the recipient 
who resents the publicity and the necessity of 
standing in line to receive his ration; the 


1 This publication should be secured and studied 
by any group interested in methods of food dis- 
tribution, because of its clear presentation of 
various types of dealer-agreement and _ participa- 
tion and the methods by which they may be set up. 


recipient has to carry heavy parcels of food to 
his home, often for a long distance; it is unde- 
sirable to bring together a large number of 
unhappy and dissatisfied recipients of public relief 
at the food distributing centers. 

No Department of Public Welfare should adopt 
a commissary plan of relief until it has tried out 
thoroughly either a price agreement with retail 
stores on a list of articles from which the recipient 
chooses his own food, or a system of rations 
issued by retail stores in the recipient’s neighbor- 
hood. Saving through rations issued by a com- 
missary can usually be made only by providing a 
meager, unvaried ration which is a menace to the 
health of the recipients. For this reason, and 
because of its bad effect on the morale of the 
recipients, a commissary should be considered a 
last resort and established only when and if all 
other methods of securing an economical cost for 
food relief have failed. 


The New Jersey Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration issued in August, 1932, a 
pamphlet entitled “ Food Orders,” which 
states : 


New Jersey’s experience does not alter the im- 
pression gained from observations elsewhere, that 
the commissary system is unsound. It is rapidly 
being abandoned in the State because it is cumber- 
some and costly. This last comment is made in 
full recognition of the fact that the chief argument 
usually advanced in favor of the commissary 
system is its low cost. However, figures recently 
compiled in this office show that the net cost of 
food in commissary towns is but 3 per cent less 
than in store order municipalities and this 3 per 
cent is more than offset by the added personnel 
necessary to operate the commissary, by spoilage, 
waste, and interest on capital funds. It is almost 
impossible to provide adequate supplies of fresh 
meats and fresh vegetables without expensive 
equipment nowhere found in New Jersey. This, 
plus the fact that the commissary system is de- 
structive of the clients’ initiative and hurtful to 
trade in the community, has caused seven towns 
where the commissary system has been in vogue 
to change to the store order system. Furthermore, 
the labor and effort required to establish and 
operate a commissary scarcely commend _ this 
method as an emergency measure. 


In support of this statement, the Com- 
mission has supplied some cost comparisons 
in New Jersey communities, which show 
only a 3 per cent variation in the actual cost 
of food supplied to families under the two 
plans. In addition, it has studied carefully 
three communities which have changed from 
one type to the other. 

City A, under the commissary plan, 
averaged $4.45 cost per family per week. 
In changing to the store-order system, two 
employees of the commissary were retained 
to make out food orders and check bills; yet 
with their salaries figured in, the average 
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food cost per family per week increased only 
2.9 per cent, or $4.58. 

City B, which made the same change, 
found its costs increased from $4.47 to 
$4.50, or about 2 per cent. 

City C made the change in the reverse 
order. Owing to local political complica- 
tions, it was decided to confine store-orders 
to meat and fresh vegetables. Orders for 
a two-weeks’ supply of staple, non-perish- 
able groceries are worked out individually 
with each family by the social worker and 
delivered to the family twice a month. The 
cost under the store order system was $4.20 
a week; under the commissary system it is 
$4.52, or an increase of 7.6 per cent. In 
all the instances cited, there has been no 
change in the general amount or quality of 
the food supplied. 

The American Red Cross, in its recent 
memorandum to chapters on the Red Cross 
disbursing order system and the use of 
donated supplies, gives as its conclusions 
from a recent study of chapter methods: 

Expenditure of relief funds through local mer- 
chandising channels stimulates the flow of cash 
and credit and thus aids the economic rehabilita- 
tion of the area. This results in a net benefit to 
the community greatly in excess of the benefits 
secured through the distribution of supplies pur- 
chased elsewhere. Merchants in condition of 
collapse can continue and can better afford to carry 
families after the Red Cross has discontinued relief, 
when thus aided. . 

In emergencies, supplies locally available can be 
more speedily distributed than supplies shipped in 
from warehouses. Local dealers are best equipped 
to meet the local needs. Except in rare instances 
they submit reasonable prices. Local buying re- 
sults in close and friendly relations between the 
Red Cross and all the people in the disaster area, 
creating good will toward the organization which 
is of permanent advantage, since the organization 
is dependent on local support. 


MANY local developments show a drift 
away from a commissary system, or a grow- 
ing doubt of its efficacy as a means of 
administering unemployment relief. 

In Tulsa, the “ Leavell Plan” of pro- 
viding meals at six cents per person per day, 
through standardized food issued at a 
central commissary maintained by the 
Community Fund, received wide publicity 
last year through the circulation of a 
pamphlet and through magazine articles. It 
undoubtedly influenced many cities to try 
a commissary. After about four months 
in operation, the Council of Social Agencies 
presented to the Community Fund recom- 
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mendations for changes in management and 
operation to meet a large number of com- 
plaints on the part of the social agencies 
and their clients. 

At present, the sponsor of the plan is no 
longer connected with it, the commissary 
has been decentralized in order to obviate 
the collecting at one spot of relief recipients, 
and the standardized food order has been 
abandoned in favor of a more flexible plan 
which the social worker works out with 
the individual family. 

Grand Rapids is another community 
which received nation-wide publicity for its 
scrip-commissary system, in which work- 
relief wages as well as home relief took the 
form of issues of goods from its munici- 
pally-operated commissary. 

A Committee of one hundred prominent 
citizens has recently studied this system and 
issued a report entirely unfavorable to it. 
The report itself is not available but, as 
summarized in the Michigan Tradesman for 
August 3, 1932, its recommendations were: 

Abolish scrip. 

Abolish city store. 

Reorganize city social service. 

Establish new employment office. 

Place care of dependent men under supervision 

of social service. 

Provide cash work as far as possible. 

Relief in groceries and merchandise to be 

handled by local stores. 

Appoint full time assistant of public welfare. 

Replace manager of social center. 

Buy drugs and medical supplies on competitive 


bids. 
Establish a system of block or group nursing. 


In Cincinnati, the municipally-operated 
commissary has recently come under severe 
attack from the Retail Grocers’ Association, 
which claimed that food unfit for consump- 
tion had been distributed, that the standard 
orders resulted in certain foods accumulating 
on pantry shelves from week to week be- 
cause the family did not care for them, and 
that the net savings reported by the Wel- 
fare Department were grossly exaggerated. 
The charges were denied, and the contro- 
versy is still in progress. 

Milwaukee (County) has also met con- 
siderable opposition from grocers and 
bakers to the further extension of com- 
missary relief. 

Dayton, Ohio, which started with the 
“standard order” commissary system, has 
found it desirable to introduce a novel 
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modification. To meet the needs of 
nationality groups and others to whom all 
the items of the standard order do not 
appeal, a “trade-order counter” has been 
installed at one side of the store, where 
Mrs. Russo may exchange her potatoes for 
macaroni and Mrs. O’Hara her macaroni 
for potatoes. About one-third of the com- 
missary’s customers avail themselves of the 
privilege. 

In Salt Lake City, the director of the 
County Welfare Department, which oper- 
ated a commissary, felt convinced that its 
existence had greatly stimulated demands 
for help on his department, and this and 
other reasons had brought him to the de- 
cision to close it last May. A dramatic re- 
enforcement of his point of view occurred 
just at this time, when the first consignment 
of Red Cross flour reached the city before 
careful plans had been worked out for its 
distribution. A short notice of its arrival 
appeared in the local papers one evening; 
the next morning the local Red Cross office 
was besieged by hundreds of applicants for 
flour, nearly all of whom were found, on 
clearing with Confidential Exchange, never 
to have made application before for any 
sort of relief. 

In Portland, Oregon, (as along the 
Pacific coast generally) the availability of 
large quantities of fruit and vegetables 
which could not be marketed gave peculiar 
insistence to the arguments for a commis- 
sary as a food conservation measure. 
Opponents of the plan “ pointed out that 
the food to be saved from waste was for 
the most part the ‘ trimmings’ of a dietary 
fruit and green vegetables—and that the 
starches, proteins and fats would have to be 
purchased if balanced rations were to be 
issued. They reminded the proponents of 
the plan that there would be surely some 
waste connected with the purchase in bulk 
of these more expensive items by a group 
unfamiliar with marketing. They also 
pointed out that no arrangements were con- 
templated for delivery, and announced them- 
selves as unalterably opposed to any plan 
that meant the assembling of the poor.in a 
public manner, to receive gifts of food. 

“They then raised the question of inter- 
ference with the processes of retail trade, 
and described the plight of the grocer who 
has carried his customers for long periods 





on credit, only to see them taken away when 
he might hope to recover a little profit from 
their orders. 

“The social workers accompanied their 
statement by a request to be allowed to con- 
fer with representatives of the retail grocers 
before further steps were taken. They 
emerged from this conference with revised 
food orders, and the prices ‘ shaded’ 10 per 
cent by the dealers. As a consequence, the 
commissary idea was laid on the table, at 
least for the time being.” ? 


In this connection, the American Red 
Cross, speaking of donated foodstuffs in 
disaster relief areas, says: 


The large quantities of surplus foodstuffs avail- 
able in many parts of the country have brought the 
suggestion that communities with heavy relief 
problems might be assisted by arranging collection 
of surpluses for use in nearby communities with 
great relief needs. Such a proposal has merit and 
may be adopted in individual situations where com- 
munities with heavy relief loads are adjacent to 
other communities with surpluses of foodstuffs, 
There should be no general stimulation of the 
project but rather a careful selection of situations 
where favorable circumstances for the project 
exist. 

Even in these favorable situations the difficulties 
experienced in the use of donated supplies as de- 
scribed in a report of Red Cross relief work in 
Arkansas during the 1930-31 Drought Relief 
Operation, should be kept in mind and avoided. 
The transfer of surplus foodstuffs to areas of need 
should avoid generally the use of railroad trans- 
portation (the public seems to understand that 
free transportation is always available, but when 
free transportation is granted by the railroads 
it is only on donated supplies, it is only for a 
limited time, and is generally only for big disaster 
relief operations) ; should avoid the use of perish- 
ables or foodstuffs requiring refrigeration or 
special storage; should avoid so far as possible any 
food lines at the distribution point, should be car- 
ried on with very little publicity both at the point 
of collection and point of distribution; and 
be so handled that the community disbursing relief 
will not be made liable for larger relief responsi- 
bilities because of this use of donated surplus food- 
stuffs. To deluge an area with donated supplies 
is likely further to paralyze the merchandising 
agencies to a point where, when the emergency 
relief is ready to close and withdraw, these agencies 
are not in shape to function. There is also the 
danger of prolonging the relief period and re 
ing rehabilitation in the area. This project may 
well be made a part of the community-wide 
of relief so that no single agency becomes 
shouldered with a relief burden that the community 
should carry. 


In Syracuse, New York, the proposition 
to establish a commissary was under serious 
consideration this spring. A delegation of 


2“ The West Is Different,” by Joanna C. Col 
cord. The Survey, June 1, 1932, p. 220. 
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public officials, including the Mayor and the 
Director of Public Welfare, made a trip to 
Toledo, Ohio, to study the system in effect 
there. As a result of their observations, 
the delegation became convinced that if rent, 
equipment, and necessary operating expenses 
such as trucks were paid for, and the proper 
allowance made for loss in distribution, the 
cost of providing food would amount to 
about 12 per cent over the wholesale food 
price which is all that commissary accounts 
usually show on the debit side. An agree- 
ment was therefore reached with local 
grocers in Syracuse to furnish standard 
package orders at the current wholesale price 
plus 12 per cent, and this has resulted in 
satisfactory savings on the city’s relief bill. 

Racine, Wisconsin, also became dissatis- 
fed with methods of food distribution, and 
about a year ago its Citizens’ Committee ap- 
pointed a sub-committee on purchasing to 
revise the existing system, criticisms of 
which were that there was no participation 
by experienced dealers in setting prices, that 
brands were not stipulated, that various im- 
postures were not sufficiently guarded 
against, and that there was delay in paying 
grocers’ bills. The question of a commis- 
sary was mooted, and the committee visited 
the neighboring city of Kenosha to study 
the one in operation there. Their report 
showed that the savings claimed in Kenosha 
did not include charges for administration 
and costs of distribution, nor any figure for 
rental of buildings or fixtures. Deprecia- 
tion of goods was not figured in. The Com- 
mittee estimated that, as food was then being 
distributed in Racine, a commissary could 
be established under several different plans, 
and effect possible savings of from 15 to 
20 per cent. Armed with these figures, the 
Committee met with the local retail and 
wholesale grocers, and with their co-opera- 
tion, worked out the present arrangement 
in Racine, by which purchases are made 
from local retailers at their wholesale cost 
plus 10 per cent charge for handling, a list 
of food prices being worked out weekly by 
acommittee representing the grocers and the 
telief-dispensing agencies. 

Correspondence reaching the national 
agencies shows that agitation in favor of 
commissaries is actively going on at present 
in many communities. Within the last few 
weeks, the important cities of Rochester and 
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Washington have had commissaries under 
discussion, and decided for the present to 
stick to the store-order system. 

The opponent of a commissary plan may 
feel that he has made a perfect case out 
against it; but the determined exponent of 
efficiency may still disagree with him. What, 
he will ask, is to prevent the administration 
of a commissary that will allow some selec- 
tion ; that will have well-placed branches and 
will supplement them with deliveries in se- 
lected cases; that will provide green stuffs; 
that will not interfere with the social 
workers’ function of investigation and de- 
cision; that will expedite the handling of 
clients so that long lines may be eliminated? 
The arguments that costs are not comparable 
because donated equipment and services are 
not figured in are, he will tell you, specious. 
At least they do not require expenditures 
from the hard-pressed central relief fund, 
and grocery bills do. As to the grocer, is 
he to be treated as a preferred creditor above 
the other merchants of the city? 

It is, of course, possible for an ideal com- 
missary to be set up; but, in making it 
approach ideal conditions, much of the 
savings will vanish upon which the argu- 
ment in its favor depends. Much of the 
propaganda for commissaries up to now has 
rested on a false assumption that because 
space, equipment, and services were donated 
or volunteered, there was no need to figure 
them in when making comparisons with 
retail costs. 

Certain lessons can be drawn from the 
experience of cities like Portland, Syracuse, 
and Racine, which have escaped by a narrow 
margin having a commissary imposed upon 
the existing system. If social agencies, 
public and private, have not been constantly 
alert to make savings and detect abuses; if 
the local grocers’ associations have not been 
brought into their councils to reduce costs 
to the last cent compatible with decent sub- 
sistence ; if budgets have not been frequently 
revised with changes in local food prices; 
if lists of foods permissible on relief orders, 
with grades specified, have not been sup- 
plied both to dealers and clients to guide 
their transactions; if the checking of bills 
has been neglected and there has been failure 
to talk over and help plan his purchases 
with the client; then the proposal to 
establish a commissary may well catch the 
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social agencies at a disadvantage. But the 
actual threat of impending action of this 
sort can be depended upon to galvanize local 
dealers into action, if they are called into the 
deliberations in time. Many of them are 
actuated by the same sense of compassion 
and duty to the unfortunate which lie at the 
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base of our astounding community response 
to the appeals of distress. Moreover, it is 
good business to meet the prices of the 
commissary, if those can be accurately de. 
termined. Generally speaking, dealers 
would rather forego some profits now, than 
lose custom which they may never get back, 


External and Internal Forces in Family and Child 


Welfare Work! 


O clear the ground for the discussion of 

external and internal forces in family 
and child welfare agencies we have assumed 
that the forces which control these two fields 
of social work are identical. The assump- 
tion was based on two facts; first, that the 
goals of the family and children’s agencies, 
both public and private, are the same, namely 
to aid families and individuals in distress 
toward normal living ; and second, that there 
are no essential differences in their case 
work methods and processes except perhaps 
those of approach and emphasis. The dif- 
ference which appears to exist between the 
two fields because of the family agency’s 
use of relief is not a real one. Material 
relief is simply one tool in the case work 
process and is used by both family and chil- 
dren’s agencies. Whether it is gi nas food 
for a family or board for a child in a foster 
home, it is still relief. 

And one of the most potent internal 
forces controlling these two fields in recent 
years has been the increase in relief expendi- 
tures. Even prior to the depression, in the 
period of prosperity, relief was on the up- 
grade and for the past ten or twelve years it 
has increased with alarming momentum. 
There was obviously a growing tendency in 
the case work agencies to depend too much 
upon the chest and centralized relief funds, 
a situation which some of the case working 
agencies, even before the depression, had 
already come to look upon with great con- 
cern. We began then to recognize the neces- 
sity for further emphasis upon our earlier 
methods of developing the natural resources 
of our clients and for our accepting the re- 
sponsibility of guiding the relief giving of 

*By the Committee on Family and Child Wel- 


fare, Blue Ridge Institute, 1932. See inside front 
cover for list of members. 


churches and other organizations which in- 
dicated a willingness to follow case work 
methods. 

In the present depression, however, relief 
expenditures have reached unprecedented 
proportions overshadowing, even obliterat- 
ing at times, the educational aspects of our 
field. This increasing need for relief, which 
for the most part must be met from in- 
creased local, state, and national tax funds, 
may so control our case work program that 
an even more serious breakdown of case 
work methods will follow unless we in tum 
use these methods to control the vast force, 
for the most part undisciplined, which has 
entered into the life of our communities. 

Our past experiences with relief giving 
suggest certain principles which may be used 
as controls in preserving the human values 
which the present wholesale methods tend to 
destroy : 

(1) A sympathetic and understanding approach 
toward the person in distress. 

(2) An appreciation for the personalities of in- 
dividuals requesting aid, and an understanding of 
and tolerance for the spirit in which such aid is 
requested. 

(3) The importance of meeting the need ona 
level which will assure and safeguard the health, 
living standards, and morale of individuals and 
families. p 

(4) An adequately trained personnel to admin 
ister relief. 

Commissaries and other wholesale forms 
of relief violate most of these principles and 
even the best plans for the care of the unem- 
ployed have incorporated them in much 
smaller degree than we should have wished 
for. 

In those communities where we do find 
sound principles they have been injected only 
in so far as the case working agencies have 
been able to exert their leadership by the 
following means: 
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(1) The acceptance of the entire relief burden 
of the community by the private agency. 

(2) The acceptance of the burden by the public 
agency with trained personnel. 

(3) The appointment by government officials of 
citizens’ committees which are guided in their poli- 
cies of relief giving by case working agencies and 
assisted by them in setting up the machinery and in 
carrying out their program with workers released 
from the agencies’ staffs. 


It is, therefore, essential that social 
workers concern themselves with the whole 
program of relief distribution in their com- 
munities. This is particularly important in 
the light of the forthcoming Federal Aid 
which will release sums of money to com- 
munities out of all proportion to relief ex- 
pended by them in the past. 

Our committee did not go into the discus- 
sion of the division of labor between public 
and private agencies since this subject was 
fully covered at last year’s Blue Ridge Insti- 
tute. Neither did we discuss methods of 
administering Federal Aid inasmuch as 
guidance reports have been issued by the 
Association of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils and the Family Welfare Association of 
America. We recognized, however, that 
these reports would be of little help unless 
we could acquire a more searching attitude 
toward our methods of controlling the exter- 
nal forces in our community. 

We, therefore, concentrated our attention 
for the most part on the discussion of the 
external forces, beginning with those which 
appeared to be of the greatest immediate 
importance. This would seem to put the 
economic and industrial forces in the first 
position because of the overshadowing im- 
portance of unemployment at the present 
time. There was some question as to 
whether or not governmental forces should 
not have this ranking position because of the 
increasing shift to tax-supported relief but, 
believing that the cause should be considered 
before the effect, we turned our attention 
first to economic forces. 


I. Economic and Industrial Forces 


Of the main contact points between the 
economic and social worlds discussed in one 
of the general meetings, we have selected for 
further discussion in our committee the 
following : 

(1) The employer, whether urban or 
tural. 
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(2) The employee, urban or rural, or- 
ganized or unorganized, employed or 
unemployed. 

(3) The retail merchant and landlord. 

We are leaving to the consideration of 
other groups, better able to negotiate with 
them, the banker, the capitalist, and the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

In times when industry is operating at 
normal production levels, family agencies, 
and to some extent child caring agencies, 
have found it advantageous to establish 
direct informal contacts with certain key 
men in the ranks of the employers, both for 
the purpose of securing better opportunities 
of employment for our clients and for inter- 
preting more widely our work. In times 
like the present such contacts bear fruit in 
the acceptance by these men of a large meas- 
ure of the responsibility for alleviating the 
prevalent distress through such means as 
spread work programs and company relief. 
And just as contacts made in normal times 
bear their fruits in times like these, so con- 
tacts made in these crises yield their fruits 
in normal times. In so far therefore as we 
can achieve a mutuality of interest with this 
group of men in promptly meeting the 
urgent relief needs of the present situation 
we shall establish a greater interest in our 
case work program and gradually a better 
understanding of it. The joint participation 
in this effort may also stimulate them to seek 
preventive measures in their industries and 
to support such social legislation as unem- 
ployment insurance. 

As to employee groups, it was the commit- 
tee’s impression that most family and chil- 
dren’s agencies have not felt to any great 
extent the influence of labor, either organ- 
ized or unorganized; and, therefore, have 
not given much consideration to employees 
as a group. The agencies have been inter- 
ested rather in the individual working man 
as a client. However, with the growing use 
of tax funds for relief, especially insofar as 
these funds are spent for work relief, there 
is an increasing tendency to consult with the 
representatives of organized labor as to the 
prevailing wage rates, and so on. A more 
recent force is that of the organized groups 
of unemployed, ranging from the more radi- 
cal communistic groups of the left wing to 
more conservative groups of the right, band- 
ing together for the greatest possible meas- 
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ure of self-help. The latter group is largely 
without leadership and, in the committee’s 
opinion, needs the sympathetic interest and 
guidance which established social agencies 
can give it. We fear that unless we do meet 
our obligation in this respect we may ulti- 
mately have to contend with a force which 
will be difficult to control. 

Although the emphasis in our thinking has 
been upon industrial employees, we are 
awakening to the realization of the needs of 
farm laborers. In planning, therefore, the 
use of Federal Aid we particularly wish to 
stress the importance of meeting the needs 
of this group where unemployment exists 
among share-croppers, tenant farmers, and 
casual farm labor. Such aid can prevent 
much of the disorganization of families 
which has resulted from failure of crops and 
unprofitable marketing with consequent 
moves from farm to farm or from farm to 
city in search of work. A plan for relief for 
rural areas which includes farm and home 
demonstration agents to advise in the plant- 
ing of marketable crops, as well as in the 
raising of food products and feed for cattle, 
will help in some measure to bring aid into 
the present chaotic state of farm labor. 

The committee wishes to go on record as 
recognizing the working man’s right, whether 
in industry or on the farm, to security as a 
wage earner and to a more equitable distri- 
bution of purchasing power. Unorganized 
labor particularly needs our most careful con- 
sideration in community and state planning. 

Small business interests, particularly the 
interests of merchants and land-owners, are 
external forces which demand the attention 
of the relief dispensing agencies with a 
peculiar insistence at the present time. The 
grocer objects to the establishment of the 
commissary with good reason, we believe. 
The landlord in most communities has been 
asked to absorb the unpaid rents of our 
clients because we have not had adequate 
funds to meet them. In many communities 
this condition has progressed to a point 
where property owners are losing their 
properties and are themselves becoming 
clients. In some places associations of prop- 
erty owners are being formed and are bring- 
ing vigorous pressure to bear upon the relief 
authorities for a correction of this condition. 
This, like the joint forces of the unemployed, 
is one of the many new forces with which 


case work agencies are now required to deal, 
Methods vary but in the main we believe that 
most agencies are frankly admitting the jus- 
tice of the property owners’ complaint and 
are joining with them in an effort to secure 
more nearly adequate financial resources so 
that rents may be paid, if not in full, at least 
on the basis of carrying charges. This prob- 
lem is not confined to the cities alone, 
The rural land-owner is experiencing some- 
what similar difficulties and we submit that 
his problem likewise demands attention. 
Whether aid be rendered in the form of 
tax remission or otherwise is a question 
which will have to be solved. 


IT. Legal, Legislative, and Governmental 
Forces 


In considering the legal, legislative, and 
governmental forces the committee felt that 
the first obligation of family and child car- 
ing agencies was to examine the present laws 
under which relief could be administered 
and service rendered to make sure that all 
the available legal resources were being used. 
In many communities the provisions written 
into law are more nearly adequate than the 
administration of these services would sug- 
gest, and might be called into play if the com- 
munity were aware of their existence. We 
conceive it to be a further obligation of the 
private agencies to develop the best possible 
liaison with the legal profession in order 
that the interest of the agencies’ clients may 
best be served, whether through the opera- 
tion of a legal aid committee or otherwise. 

The committee feels also that the indi- 
vidual agencies have a responsibility in legis- 
lative planning and action, a responsibility 
which has been sorely neglected. Recently, 
however, the trend toward state and federal 
aid has presented a special challenge to social 
workers to participate more actively in legis- 
lation and they have been meeting the chal- 
lenge, we believe, with increasing credit to 
themselves. The committee feels, however, 
that this is merely the beginning and that it 
is of vital importance that social workers 
throughout the country survey the needs of 
their state and on the basis of their findings 
promote the proper social legislation and en- 
courage the development of the necessary 
governmental machinery. Particularly must 
we aid in the development of public welfare 
departments. 
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We recognize that the enormous sums for 
relief under present conditions are essential 
but we recognize also that relief is merely 
ameliorative. Social insurance, such as un- 
employment insurance, health insurance, and 
old age pensions, is imperative. And it is 
the obligation of the social workers to par- 
ticipate in framing and promoting such 
legislation. 

From the administrative point of view, 
governmental forces are equally in need of 
the participation of social workers in an 
advisory capacity. Appropriating bodies as 
well as governmental executives dictate the 
terms upon which charitable funds may be 
had from public moneys, and if there is to 
be any assurance of sound standards, the 
trained worker, whether in public or private 
agencies, will have to insist upon being 
heard. To do this, however, the case worker 
will need all the assistance which the chest 
and council, backed by groups of socially 
minded civic leaders with political influence, 
can render. 

There is a particularly urgent need for the 
trained worker’s advice to governmental 
bodies at the present moment with Federal 
Aid at hand, and this committee suggests 
that the trained workers urge that such gov- 
ernmental relief bodies as are already in 
existence accept responsibility for adminis- 
tering this aid. In those instances where the 
set-up is not altogether desirable a citizen’s 
committee on which professional social work 
is represented may be appointed to act in an 
advisory capacity to the governmental body. 
To secure the result they wish, however, it 
is obvious that the social workers must learn 
some of the techniques which are practiced 
in political and governmental circles. 


IiI. Medical Forces 


For the development of their case work 
techniques and practices the case working 
agencies owe much to the older professions, 
especially to that of medicine. And in their 
daily practices the social workers remain in a 
large measure dependent upon the medical 
forces in their communities which are as 
necessary to the achievement of their ulti- 
mate goals as are their own tools. The 
present situation, however, has forced upon 
the individual medical practitioner and the 
organized medical agencies burdens far be- 
yond their ability to carry. Hospitals and 
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clinics, county health units and visiting nurs- 
ing associations have suffered from an ever- 
increasing load with resulting limitation of 
service and inability to meet the needs. The 
question as to how far the medical groups 
are to share in additional relief funds is 
therefore very pertinent. Surely, if the 
heavy demands upon them are the result of 
economic distress, it is not illogical to include 
them in the Federal Aid program and, since 
the effectiveness with which they will be able 
to serve their communities will depend in 
large measure upon the additional funds, this 
committee recommends that they share in 
Federal Aid. The committee feels that 
private practitioners as well as the clinics 
must be considered in such a program and 
that fees for their service, determined in 
conference with state and local medical so- 
cieties, should be regarded as a legitimate 
claim upon federal funds. The board of 
health may be the best agency to organize 
the physicians who are willing to participate 
in such a plan and to place upon them the 
responsibility of meeting such emergency 
calls as the welfare agencies may be obliged 
to request. 


IV. Church and Educational Forces 


The Church: The case work approach to 
individuals has been essentially the same as 
that expressed in the social creed of the 
churches, but the church itself has had little 
influence in recent years upon the family and 
child welfare fields. The trend now, how- 
ever, is for the church to swing back to an 
acknowledged responsibility for making pos- 
sible to the individual a fuller life. This 
trend has been accelerated perhaps by the 
unemployment problem which has necessi- 
tated participation of large lay groups in the 
social welfare program. If the social plan- 
ning of a community therefore is to remain 
on a sound basis, it is necessary to consider 
this unorganized and essentially undirected 
group. We suggest that the child welfare 
and family fields take the initiative in advis- 
ing the church groups which are working in 
parallel lines with these fields, of the methods 
found most helpful in developing self- 
reliance in individuals. This will probably 
have to be done by a case-by-case procedure. 
If the church desires to retain as a part of its 
program the giving of relief the case work- 
ing agency and church group might work 
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out the budget together and the church be 
given responsibility for a portion of the 
budget as well as for other services. Here- 
tofore the churches have frequently dele- 
gated the giving of material relief to the 
social agencies after spasmodic and undi- 
rected giving by themselves. Perhaps they 
might delegate this function to the agencies 
more readily and at an earlier stage in their 
contact were it not for a reluctance on the 
part of the clergy to turn away a person in 
need. Believing this to be the case the ma- 
jority of the committee felt that, whatever 
the agency’s future plans for the rehabilita- 
tion of a family, they should assure the 
clergy that the client will not be turned away 
without concrete service on the initial 
contact. 

The church has of course the definite re- 
sponsibility for the clients who need the 
spiritual guidance and stabilizing ties that 
the church can give. This area of service is 
greatly enlarged at a time such as the present 
when the social agencies must be expanded 
for the large group of unemployed and can- 
not give the individual attention that tends 
to keep up morale and to give a feeling of 
security. 

Educational Forces: We recognize in the 
schools a force working in the same general 
direction as social work, namely the building 
of a better society and the enrichment of 
personality. The committee discussed the 
many areas of common interest in which the 
educators and social workers may meet for 
joint action. Some of these are: concern 
over keeping in school the young people who 
have passed the compulsory attendance age 
(a matter of particular concern to case 
workers at this time); the valuable service 
of the visiting teacher; adaptation of cur- 
ricula to meet changing vocational situations, 
and so on. Our experience with individuals 
and families emphasizes the importance of 
these f° tors in counteracting the many in- 
fluences tending toward underprivilege in 
childhood. Too often, however, the case 
worker feels no responsibility for entering 
this common ground which may be shared 
with the teacher, and such contacts as are 
made are in the controversial field of relief 
method and adequacy. While it is necessary 
to establish and preserve good relationships 
with the public school staff at these points, 
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it is recognized that our case work programs 
may best be served by our seeking and occu- 
pying with the educators the common ground 
of social interest above referred to. By 
inviting school representatives to serve on 
our case committees and to join our council 
of social agencies we may achieve more 
progress along this line. 


V. Other Social and Civic Forces 


There are many evidences of the important 
part which these forces have played in pro- 
moting social work projects of great signifi- 
cance to state and local communities. Their 
interest in welfare programs can be utilized 
not only in helping to interpret effectively 
our work to others but also by actually par- 
ticipating in the work itself. The Junior 
League, for instance, offers case working 
agencies a most effective group with which 
to work. Under careful supervision they 
have shared with trained personnel the bur- 
den of the present situation very creditably. 

At this time, particularly, when social 
legislation is of great moment, the statewide 
organizations such as the American Legion 
and parent-teacher associations are potent 
factors not only as educational forces in 
securing the support of their communities 
for desirable legislation, but also in directing 
their own political strength into the support 
of such measures. 

In working with these organizations the 
case work agencies have departed in some 
measure from the case work approach toa 
group approach. This change appears to 
have been accidental rather than consciously 
planned. It is, however, an approach which 
case workers must consciously develop and 
apply more frequently. 


VI. Newspapers, Radio, and Periodicals 


Of the publicity vehicles the committee 
felt that the radio offered unusual possibili- 
ties. In one community case studies were 
dramatized giving the situation as presented 
when the client came to the organization. A 
statement was then made as to the results 
achieved, omitting the treatment processes. 
The program ended with a request that the 
public give its idea as to how the results were 
accomplished. The replies from the public 
were given publicity and the agency method 
was published in the paper. Thus in the 
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guise of entertainment some of the germs of 
case work procedure were implanted in the 
minds of the public. 

As an influence on the family and child 
welfare fields the effect of the newspapers 
and periodicals has been negligible except as 
they have placed before the public startling 
examples of emergency situations such as 
the family in the street or the begging child. 
Because we have not interpreted our part 
of the community program to the editors, the 
public receives the facts in their destructive 
form. Possibly the agencies have been at 
fault in placing before the public reports 
which indicate to the lay group that we are 
doing a rehabilitation job in three months 
regardless of the problem. Such statements, 
obviously unsound, discredit our real effec- 
tiveness. We urge therefore that emphasis 
be placed upon our service program, showing 
how the community is being made a safer 
and a better place in which to live as the 
result of our services to the individual. The 
wholesale use of sob stories for the purpose 
of raising funds has a tendency to render the 
public insensitive to the problems of the 
dients. Our methods will have to change 
from the emotional appeal to the slower but 
sounder educational approach. 

When papers are informed of the services 
available to families and children in need, 
they usually co-operate to the extent of re- 
fering the persons in need to the proper 
gency. By reporting back to the papers the 
atual situation and how it was met, we can 
interpret our work to them and so develop 
ihe newspapers as avenues of interpretation 
to their reading public. By further interpre- 
tation from the particular case to the general 
‘mmunity problem, as for instance in cases 
of unemployment, we may contribute to the 
development of a more enlightened public 
opinion on social questions. 


VII. Inter-relationship with Other Agencies 


The committee expressed great concern 
wer the public’s present attitude in urging 
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that more and more of the community’s 
funds be diverted to relief. The responsi- 
bility for counteracting the destructive 
effects of such a procedure and combating 
such an attitude devolves largely upon the 
case working agencies. The workers and 
their boards are in a strategic position to 
reveal the short-sightedness of such a plan 
by showing their own dependence upon the 
recreational and character building agencies, 
health agencies, housing reform organiza- 
tions, and others. Not only must they sup- 
port the established programs but it is their 
obligation also to urge the development of 
those services for which their experience re- 
veals a need. Now especially should they be 
giving impetus to the development of the 
recreational and character building field. In 
some communities these agencies have ex- 
panded to meet the needs of those who are 
suffering from enforced leisure; in others 
they have done nothing for the unemployed 
until urged to do so by the case work agen- 
cies. Certainly we cannot reconcile our- 
selves to community supported programs 
which exclude the client groups needing 
these services most. 

A better understanding of one another’s 
problems as well as an appreciation of our 
common interests is therefore most essential 
and the present situation presents this chal- 
lenge to us. The council of social agencies 
offers the medium through which we may 
achieve this goal. 


Conclusion 


In spite of the many disturbing factors of 
the past two years, with its heavy case loads, 
overwork, and inevitable shift in case work 
standards laboriously developed throughout 
the years, the case working agencies have 
nevertheless demonstrated an amazing 
amount of flexibility and adjustment to 
changing conditions. Perhaps this adapta- 
tion is but another manifestation of the 
soundness of case work processes success- 
fully applied to an ever-changing situation. 
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Editorial Notes 


More About Transients 


ARGARET WEAD, who last year or- 

ganized the material for the Monthly 
Summaries of the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, is at present directing a 
similar project for the National Association 
of Travelers Aid Societies. Already three 
bulletins have been issued presenting the 
current experience of local Travelers Aid 
Societies. The September summary, edited 
by Miss Judge of the Baltimore Travelers 
Aid Society, goes beyond the interpretation 
of agency policy into the realm of the 
intangible—Community Attitudes Towards 
Service to Transients. 

It is significant that out of 64 agencies 
replying to the questionnaire 38 report a 
favorable community attitude. The state- 
ment from one “ favorable” city represents 
a decidedly human contradiction, and if 
carried to its logical conclusion offers an ex- 
cellent argument for the type of case work 
service which the Travelers Aid recom- 
mends : 

The general attitude of our community is that 
the transient as a class is a pest; but the attitude 
toward the individual transient is quite different, 
the same, in fact, as toward any other person in 
need—that everything possible should be done for 
his ultimate welfare. Social workers, the chest, 


and the council—all approve of case work pro- 
cedure in dealing with transients. 


The results of long time planning seem to 
be indicated in several of the favorable 
replies : 


The attitude of the community has been one of 
growing interest. No specific objections have been 
raised to service to transients. This, perhaps, can 
be accounted for by the fact that the transient 
situation had been worked out and responsibility 
for it assumed long before the present crisis arose 
and the only necessity was for the agencies to find 
ng and means to care for them in larger num- 

rs. 


The other side of the picture varies from 
complete repudiation of social responsibility 
to a laissez aller indifference : 


The attitude of the community as a_ whole 
toward transients is distinctly unfriendly. The 
most frequent objection is that money raised by 
community chests should be spent for the good 
of residents of the community. 


One city felt that the absence of free lodging 
places and complete lack of program for transients 
was the best way to discourage transients from 


going to that city. No figures were presented tp 
show whether this vaccination with the virus of 
indifference had rid the city of the virulent pest of 
dependent transients. 


Miss Judge points out that 


There is something cf a coincidence in the 
similarity of reasons given by the group which 
wants organized service for transients and the 
group which opposes it. The former group wants 
that service because it believes it results in orderly 
and generally quick removal of dependent non. 
residents from the vicinity, in this way conserving 
resources. 

The latter group repudiates the service, beliey- 
ing evidently that resources can best be conserved 
by unplanned evacuation. It would seem that every 
city would benefit if every other city had a good case 
work program for transients. Habitual wanderers 
would be scared off by certainty of investigation, 
and the bona-fide transient in trouble would find 
intelligent solution for the problem in the city in 
which the transient happened to be when the 
problem developed. 


The evidence presented indicates an ob 
vious and to-be-expected tie up between 
favorable attitudes and a well co-ordinated 
local program, with responsibility for 
transients focussed in an agency giving at 
least some case work service, but we have 
no direct information as to which precedes 
the other. In one far western community 
a basic attitude seems to have determined 
the organization of an effective program: 

People who founded this city were people from 
other states originally, and this tradition is 
probably not forgotten, with the result that the 


attitude of the community toward the transient is, 
generally speaking, lenient. 


THE whole bulletin lays a good deal of 
emphasis on the need for continuous educa- 
tional effort even after a social program has 
been launched : 


Several other cities believe that the best way to 
combat an unfavorable attitude toward care for 
transients is to direct publicity toward showing 
the plight of one’s own citizens when stranded in 
strange places, giving concrete cases and tel 
what other communities are doing for the citizens 
of one’s own city. 


There is repeated emphasis also on the 
need for beginning at whatever point oppor- 
tunity offers with a full recognition that the 
point will vary widely in different com 
munities. 

Is it perhaps too much to hope that such 
material as that presented in these mon 
bulletins will eventually lead us back into 
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fundamental preventive work? In a city 
which shall be nameless a group of unat- 
tached men recently approached the local 
chest executive. We are, they said in sub- 
stance, citizens of this town. We cannot get 
work, either in the usual labor market or in 
the relief work activities. When we ask 
for relief to pay for food and lodgings we 
are told that families must be cared for 
frst—and there seems little likelihood that 
there will be anything left for us. What 
do you expect us to do? Shall we stay here 
and starve, shall we try our luck on the 
road—or is there a chance that the home 
town will help us find at least temporary 
relief from idleness and despair? 

In other communities the unattached 
worker may be less articulate—but we 
wonder whether it is reasonable to assume 
that, if we spent as much time, energy, and 
money on keeping our own potential drifters 
at home as we spend in passing on those 
who drift into our communities, we might 
at least keep the number of wanderers from 
increasing? And it would be only a step 
further to put into effect the suggestion of 
asouthern town: 

If all dependent transients were at a certain hour 
on a certain day suddenly stopped just where they 
were, perhaps no city would have any undue 
burden when the number of dependent transients 
ineach city was compared with the number of its 
own inhabitants caught on the march. A fifty- 


fifty proposition really, if cities can only be made 
to see it that way. 


Client Participation 


ARTICIPATION of the client, which 

Mr. McLean cites as one item of our 
progress under adversity,’ is rapidly taking 
m definite form and substance. Here is a 
tefreshing bit from a case worker carrying 
aheavy load of unemployment work: 


Visitor was very frank and business-like with 
Mr. and Mrs. R, showing the unemployment blanks 
wed for unemployed applicants and also the budget 
kept by the Family Service Society. Mrs. R, who 
tad been flushed and embarrassed, almost im- 
mediately regained her composure and, getting the 
family Bible, assisted visitor in filling out the 
tmemployment blanks and also the budget sheet. 
Mrs. R then went into details regarding the 
family’s circumstances and attempted to show 
"sitor the reasons for the need of assistance from 
the Family Service Society by explaining details 
of previous years, stating that she wanted to be as 

as visitor had been and thus “ put the whole 


*See page 221. 
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picture” before the F.S.S. She felt this the proper 
step if she was to receive the “best advice and as- 
sistance.” At the close of the interview visitor 
remarked in a jovial tone that she hoped Mrs. R 
had not been too perturbed over the questions about 
money and Mrs. R’s reply to this was, “ Not at all, 
I’m glad you were so honest and did not run 
around the corner to write in your note book all 
that has taken place.” 


The effect of this kind of partnership 
upon the client’s self-respect and his ulti- 
mate ability to assume an adequate place in 
his community does not lend itself to as con- 
crete a presentation. In Germany each 
applicant for public outdoor relief fills out 
his own face sheet, usually taking it home 
and making it a family project. The as- 
sumption is that he has the capacity to 
understand that it is to his own interest that 
the distribution of relief shall be on the 
basis of eligibility and need which has been 
demonstrated by factual data. Some Ameri- 
can cities have followed a similar procedure, 
but have confined it to unemployment cases. 
Is it not possible that this outward symbol 
of a partnership relationship may become 
accepted in the practice of family case work 
even after the pressure of unemployment 
has subsided? It might offer a good point 
of departure for the development of the 
deeper sharing in both objectives and 
processes without which the client is un- 
likely to grow to the point of being able to 
carry his own load. 


THERE is, of course, another kind of 
sharing which springs from the clients’ de- 
sire to share the case worker’s burdens and 
for which the clients take the initiative. 
There is pathos as well as inspiration in 
many of the stories which come to us about 
the eagerness with which clients grasp at 
opportunities to help carry the load: 


It was moving day for the office. Everything 
was in confusion and everyone hot and tired. 
Nothing could have been so refreshing as the 
statement of John, our one colored man, at the 
end of the hard day, when the visitor voiced her 
appreciation for his eager efforts and efficient aid, 
“Oh, Miss, don’t thank me. I ain’t done nothing, 
but you, why we owes our very life to you.” 
John’s actions had spoken of sincerity even louder 
than his voice. In the early morning he and his 
wife left home in worn out shoes; fourteen miles 
of county road lay between them and the district 
office; at 9 o’clock they arrived with smiling faces 
and all during the day they insisted upon “ more 
work.” 

This scene is a cross-section of the day’s activi- 
ties; there is more to be told of the picture as a 
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whole. Of the five helpers two had volunteered 
to assist upon being notified that we were to change 
our address. The others were equally willing when 
requested to help. It was delightful to see these 
men working together, though awkwardly at times. 
One, physically unable to perform heavy work, 
busied himself half the day with the front door 
lock (about which he knew little or nothing). The 
one-eyed man was up on a ladder fixing the screens. 
The ex-bookkeeper, a person of somewhat superior 
breeding, busied himself scrubbing the woodwork. 
He was not accustomed to manual labor or 
laborers but displayed a fine feeling of comrade- 
ship, addressing each helper as “gentleman” and 
trying to know each by name. It was he who at 
lunch time said, “ Please don’t send me home, Lady, 
I haven’t worked any in so long and it feels so 
good! I know it does me more good than food.” 


And from another agency: 


At best moving is not a joyous task but when 
F.S.S. moved, there was much joy mingled with 
the heavy work. The day before, between waiting 
on clients and running out to help locate families 
in the cotton field, we were packing food, clothing, 
books, and so on in boxes. The day was not old 
when our office gave visible evidence of moving. 
Clients began to ask: “ Moving, Miss H? Any- 
thing I can do to help?” One man took a broken 
chair home, mended and returned it almost as good 
as new. Another took the office rugs home, 
cleaned and returned them. One man helped to 
pack, tie up, and stack up in front of the office 
boxes too heavy for us to handle. Others went 
over to the new place to wipe up floors and clean 
windows. 


Book 


HE Soctat ADJUSTMENT OF THE FEEBLE- 
Minvep: A Group-Thesis Study. Western 
Reserve University Press, Cleveland, 1930, 

220 pp., $1.00. 

Peculiarly needed in the field of mental deficiency 
and its related problems are studies of facts and 
their discriminating interpretation. Such a factual 
and discriminating contribution to this subject is 
The Social Adjustment of the Feeble-Minded, a 
study concerned with 898 feebleminded individuals 
known to social agencies in Cleveland. The data 
were secured largely from the case records of the 
social agencies and give a detailed picture of the 
social situations of these individuals, how they 
adjusted or failed to adjust to family and com- 
munity relationships, and of the social resources 
available to them. 

At the outset it is clearly recognized, and 
throughout the study it is borne in mind, that the 
cases represent a selected group of individuals, a 
group known to social agencies and, therefore, 
probably not typical of mentally subnormal indi- 
viduals in the community at large. 

Among the outstanding facts in the statistical 


The next morning seven men were on hand by 
8:00 o'clock to help move us. They estimate 
what would make a truck load of desks, 
cases, and heaviest boxes. The rest they carrie 
over so that there would be only one truck 
One woman was on duty from the first load tha 
was carried over. After the moving they remained 
to put things in place for us. The drop light ig 
the closet was out of order. “I believe we will 
have to call an electrician for this” brought forth 
from one man “O no, I can fix that” and he did 
This volunteer help from some of our unemployed 
friends is the secret of our joy in these otherwise 
weary days. 


The gracious acceptance of this definite 
kind of participation benefits equally those 
who give and those who receive. It givesa 
mutual insight that leads both to a deep 
humility and a spirit of emulation. In the 
words of one young case worker: 


Need we social workers sway and rally under 
the pressure of a heavy case load when each 
family suggests a miraculous power in carrying 
its “load” with an astounding vigor? Can we 
visitors not learn a stately dignity, a deep toler- 
ance, a real sense of understanding when we see 
our clients face these issues? Can we not bring 
their harmony into our job so that their own image 
will make us grow? It is to our families that we 
must feel a colossal sense of guilt, for in their 
perilous hour their own unity and organization 
makes us wonder. It is through the channels of 


their lives that we are learning case work. 


Reviews 


summary are that the median number of social 
agencies to which families were known was 88 
with a range of from 1 to 25; of 348 feebleminded 
individuals of school age (6 to 16 years), 222 were 
in public or parochial school, and 126 were not; 75 
of those not in the local schools were in the insti- 
tution for the feebleminded; of the 525 feeble- 
minded persons 16 years of age and over, 150 were 
employed, 22 were in the state institution, and the 
remaining 353 were reported as neither gainfully 
employed nor in school; one-fourth of the entire 
group had been admitted at some time or other to 
the state institution; for patients officially released 
from the state institution the median length of time 
in the institution was 2.2 years; the known chronic 
illnesses of this group number 302, with syphilis 
ranking first, and convulsions a close second; those 
under 18 years of age had 678 overt delinquent acts 
recorded against them; for those over 18 years of 
age there were recorded 110 appearances in the 
courts. 

The well-thought out conclusions drawn from 
the study serve to point out in a most effective way 
the further needs of the mental deficiency program 
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not only in Cleveland and the State of Ohio, but 
throughout the country. Some of these further 
needs so strikingly emphasized by the Cleveland 
findings are the unfilled gap between school experi- 
ence and vocational adjustment, the great inade- 
quacy of institutional facilities for the type of case 
especially needing institutional care; the lack of 
co-ordination between the various agencies work- 
ing separately with various aspects of the problems 
of the same mentally deficient individuals; the fail- 
ure to employ scientific methods in determining 
which patients might be released from institutional 
care; the inadequate follow-up in the community of 
those released from institutions; the relative lack 
of boarding care which has turned out so well with 
the mentally deficient when cases were properly 
selected; and the lack of really constructive case 
work on the part of social agencies with families 
presenting problems of feeblemindedness. 

The most general of these conclusions is the 
most significant and shows splendid insight into the 
complicated nature of the problems of mental 
deficiency : 


We have learned that their problem is far from 
being a simple one of mental deficiency alone and 
that the social factors involved are such as to make 
it dificult for individuals even of the higher mental 
levels to make successful adjustments. In other 
words, within the extreme limits, that is, exclusive 
of the very low or high mental levels in the group, 
variation of mental level has little relation to suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful adjustment. Emotional 
factors, training, and environmental conditions are 
what make for success or failure. 


STANLEY P. Davies 
New York State Charities Aid Association 


HE Conrrisution or Soctorocy To Soctar 
Work: R. M. Maclver. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1931, 110 pp., $2.00. 


Of all the social and biological sciences, sociol- 
ogy has ‘contributed least to social work. It can be 
said that social work as now practiced is almost 
innocent of sociology. Neither its vocabulary nor 
its concepts are used by social workers. Other 
sciences have contributed something: Economics 
presided at its birth; even biology has furnished 
much of its philosophy and some of its terminol- 
ogy; social workers have been students of political 
Science as a means of making more permanent the 
results of their work; while the humblest and 
youngest among them are as familiar with the 
psychological categories as a grade pupil with the 
multiplication table. However, if social work is 
inclined to reproach itself for this neglect, some 
measure of comfort is available from the observa- 
tion that it is no different in this respect from the 
other three arts in human relations—law, the 
church, and education. There is this difference to 
be noted: those three professions are consciously 
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making efforts to “ socialize” themselves, although 
rarely by way of a mastery of sociology. But, at 
any rate, they are conscious that their professional 
processes are handicapped by having been formu- 
lated in the era of primary contacts when intuition 
and the group mores were relatively adequate to 
keep their art and the realities of life close together 
and that, to remake that close contact, a new dis- 
cipline should be added. Social work, even now, 
exhibits no such heart searchings. Indeed, it quite 
prides itself as the tutor prepared to guide the older 
professions in their search for socialization. 

This is a social phenomenon in itself: that the 
art—or practice—of human relations has developed 
parallel with a science of human relations, and, to 
wrench Kipling, never the twain have met. It is 
worthy the most careful research by the social 
scientist; of course the social worker is too busy 
to try his hand at digging at our common roots to 
find, perhaps, the forces of isolation which have 
inhibited mutual relations. 

On this interesting puzzle Maclver throws no 
light. He is concerned with the far more pertinent 
matter of how these two parallel activities might 
be of value to each other. In answering this chal- 
lenge he performs several interesting and signifi- 
cant services. He explores rather better than has 
yet been done that twilight zone of the difference 
between a science and an art. Both scientists and 
social workers have agreed upon the usefulness of 
that distinction, but nowhere has any scientist or 
social worker shown in just what the difference 
consists. Science as analytical, social work as 
constructive; science as trying to understand the 
nature of society, social work as working toward 
an ideal society; science as working with all social 
phenomena indifferently, social work as having 
ideas of value and of the socially desirable—these 
will help to clarify the distinction, even if in the 
person they are mixed; the scientist might even 
have to be a social worker (in spite of the profes- 
sions of their “pure” brethren) occasionally in 
order to be a good sociologist; and the social 
worker in none of his efforts can entirely drop the 
findings of social science. The importance of such 
a scientific background to social work is well 
brought out several times in the book—which is 
primarily to give what the author calls “ focus” to 
social work, what has elsewhere been called per- 
spective. It naturally follows from such a premise 
that without scientific background, an art remains 
empiric, it is still a technique or a craft and never 
can rise into the universalism of a profession. The 
discussion of the way a science furnishes a sound 
basis for the philosophy of an art is one of the bril- 
liant contributions of the book. 

The author makes some further significant sug- 
gestions of how sociology could help social work, 
particularly offering means for the rectification of 
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false theories of conduct and attitudes, such as bio- 
logical or economic determinism, or the assumption 
of the man on the street that success and capacity 
usually coincide. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory section of his book 
is that part in which Maclver discusses social ad- 
justment. In other writings he has shown the fal- 
lacy of the use of the word “normal” as meaning 
ideal. Here he objects to it on the ground that it 
cannot be identified—there is no such thing in 
human behavior or human relations. This has 
practical significance both with respect to the defi- 
nition of the problem with which social work deals, 
and also to its objectives. If social work is social 
adjustment, there must be something from which 
the client has become unadjusted and back to which 
he must be directed. Maclver objects to both con- 
cepts: the first because there is no possibility of 
defining the norm, and the second because it is an 
act of impertinence for the case worker to assume 
ability to determine what is right for his client. It 
is an interesting discussion in which Miss Rich- 
mond’s definition of social case work comes in for 
criticism on this score, but it is inconclusive and 
leaves the reader with the feeling that the writer is 
dealing with unrealities. 

In his chapter on the contributions of social work 
to sociology, MaclIver places a great deal of respon- 
sibility upon the practitioner for furnishing the 
material for the social sciences and for testing its 
conclusions. In this an ideal is held up for the 
field which it has never even approximated, and 
cannot begin to reach until its practitioners are far 
better educated in the social sciences than at 
present. 

Dr. Maclver has written a challenging book, 
valuable alike for class and field in a subject about 
which a good deal has been said but very little first 
class material available in book form. 

F. J. Bruno 
Washington University 


E Famiry—Its OrGANIZATION AND Dis- 
ORGANIZATION: Ernest R. Mowrer. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932, 364 pp., $3.00. 

This, the third of Dr. Mowrer’s major contri- 
butions to the study of family life, marks distinct 
progress from Family Disorganization and Do- 
mestic Discord to, shall we say, study and formu- 
lation of a dynamic and comprehending philosophy. 
For the author clearly recognizes that we are 
seeking not a pattern or something which will sur- 
vive for a few years in these changing times of 
ours, but rather the great underlying factors, both 
internal and external, which we must visualize and 
study if we are not going to fall into the inepti- 
tudes and insufficiencies of many who have written 
about the family, and how these essential elements 
are modified by different cultures and by different 


industrial systems. From a study of these we can 
begin to suggest, as Dr. Mowrer does, the various 
kinds of research which may be helpful in minutely 
analyzing and synthesizing the complex interactions 
which develop between personalities in family 
circles. 

The book presents an adequate, basic philosophy 
fundamental to future study and its suggestions for 
further research are of the utmost importance, 
Dr. Mowrer renews our conviction that the family 
is still the most complex unit because it is the 
primary one, and was never more complex than it 
is today. 

Francis H. McLean 


URSERY Epbvucation: A Survey or Day 
Nurseries, Nursery ScHoors, Private 
KINDERGARTENS IN THE UNITED STATES, 

Report of the Committee on The Infant and 

Pre-school Child, John E. Anderson, Ph.D, 

Chairman, White House Conference on Child 

Health and Protection. Century Company, 

N. Y., 1931, 187 pp., $2.00. 

Some years ago, the day nursery was regarded 
by most social workers as a necessary but tem- 
porary evil. It was their confident belief that with 
a rising standard of living and especially with ade- 
quate appropriations for mothers’ aid, an increasing 
number of young children would be kept at home 
and the nurseries would finally be closed. 

Various changes in the mores, resulting in turn 
from social and economic changes, have modified 
this point of view. Extensive research into the 
educational needs of young children has resulted in 
nursery schools which have developed rapidly 
throughout the country. From their adventure in 
the educational field, and from the changed atti- 
tudes toward the gainful employment of women, 
the older day nursery has taken a new lease on life. 

In the study, 516 day nurseries were included; 
169 nursery schools; 114 nursery school kindergar- 
tens; 377 kindergartens, and a new type of insti- 
tution—60 in number—labelled “relief nursery 
school.” According to the definition, a “relief nurs- 
ery school” has a dual purpose: the relief of unsatis- 
factory economic conditions in the home; and the 
education and training of children. It is an inter- 
mediate type, having characteristics of both the day 
nursery and the nursery school. Into this group 
have passed some institutions that started with the 
first objective of the day nursery—family relief— 
but have taken on an educational function as well. 

The study furnishes an excellent reference book 
as a basis for rating an institution for young chil- 
dren. Day nurseries rank higher than nursery 
schools in their emphasis on a complete physical 
examination at admission. On the other hand, 
daily medical inspection is most commonly pro 
vided in the nursery schools. The report points 
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out that day nurseries have taken tremendous 
strides in the way of health protection, but that the 
field of habit training has as yet been little ex- 
plored by that group. 

In relation to the kindergarten, the most surpris- 
ing statement is perhaps that, while the first public 
school kindergarten was established as early as 
1873, today kindergartens are provided for only 
one-fourth of the children between five and six 
years in the United States. 

A broadly conceived program of parental educa- 
tion is urged. The suggestion is made that through 
the co-operation of the federal government and the 
states, a series of organizations should be developed 
which will carry on simultaneously both a research 
and a parental education function. The report 
points out, with a touch of irony, that this type of 
organization has been tried with considerable suc- 
cess in the agricultural experiment station and 
therefore “ might also prove successful in solving 


the pressing problems of the parent and child.” 


Heten GLENN Tyson 
Pennsylvania Department of Welfare 


HE SeExvuat Sipe oF MArrriaGeE: M. J. Exner, 
M.D. Norton, N. Y., 1932, 252 pp., $2.50. 


This little book, by a former director of the 
Division of Educational Measures of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, ought immediately to 
find a place for itself. There has long been need 
for a simple, straightforward, accurate treatise on 
adjustment in marriage written from the stand- 
point of prevention and handled with judgment and 
balance in point of view. The literary style is dis- 
tinctly above the average; it is poetic without being 
sentimental. On the whole, it faces the issues in- 
volved with frankness and soberness. 

Designed for the layman, the work popularizes 
recent researches and treatises by Dickinson-Beam, 
K. B. Davis, K. Dunlap, Hamilton, Harris, H. 
Ellis, Lichtenberger, and Van de Velde. Though 
there is a large amount of quotation, one gets the 
feeling that the author has really digested these 
portions, and made them an integral part of his 
own thinking. 

The volume is perhaps most conspicuous for a 
lack of that pseudo-science and cheap sentimentality 
so often characteristic of such books. Every staff 
library should possess it; and the mental health of 
the country would be promoted if it were assigned 
treading for every American college student before 
awarding an undergraduate degree. It is to be 
hoped that the public libraries will not shirk their 
responsibilities, but rather place it where it be- 
longs—on the open shelves. 

Norman E. Himes 
Colgate University 
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PECIAL Epucation, THE HANDICAPPED AND 
THE GirTep. Volume III F of White House 
Conference Publications. Century Co., N. Y., 

1931, 564 pp., $4.00. 

Outstanding findings of several committees of 
the White House Conference are condensed in a 
13-page summary, wisely placed at the beginning 
of this volume of nearly 600 pages. Succeeding 
chapters cover separately needs and methods for 
each of the many types studied. Total figures, 
actual where known, otherwise based upon partial 
surveys and percentage estimates, show among 
America’s 45,000,000 children, 14,400 blind of whom 
6,000 are receiving special education, as are only 
5,000 of the 50,000 partially seeing. Smaller pro- 
portions of the 3,000,000 with impaired hearing and 
1,000,000 with speech defects are under special 
training. Of 300,000 crippled children in the coun- 
try, 100,000 need special education; 10,110 are in 
special public school classes and 1,480 in institu- 
tional classes. Three hundred and eighty-two thou- 
sand are classed as tuberculous, 850,000 as sus- 
picious cases; 1,000,000 as having weak or damaged 
hearts; 6,000,000 as malnourished. Six hundred 
and seventy-five thousand present behavior prob- 
lems; 450,000 are mentally retarded. Finally, 
1,500,000 are regarded as “ gifted,” a term here 
used to mean of high general ability, without refer- 
ence to gifts in particular lines. The writers are 
unable to say how often the same children may 
appear under more than one classification, but the 
total is at all events surprisingly large. 

Excellent beginnings of special education for the 
different types in various localities, especially some 
large cities, are noted, but the great majority, par- 
ticularly in rural areas, do not yet have a chance 
for the special training they need. Recommenda- 
tions include recording handicapped children from 
birth to 21 years in national census every 10 years 
and annually by states; “a limited amount of fed- 
eral aid” to states, also extra state aid to localities ; 
research by national offices of education, public 
health, and vocational education; creation of na- 
tional and state advisory councils on the handi- 
capped; state appropriations for training special 
teachers for the handicapped. 

Excess costs of needed special education over 
cost of educating usual children range from $10 
per year per child for speech training in public 
schools to $630 for a blind child in a residential 
school. Neva Deardorff, in the Survey for May 1 
(“Children Come High”), puts a billion dollars 
as the sum needed to try for one year the splendid 
program urged by this report for handicapped chil- 
dren. Perhaps a later generation will realize the 
truth of the committee’s statement, “It is unques- 
tionably better policy to spend more money today 
in helping the handicapped child to help himself 
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than it is to spend many times as much tomorrow 
on supporting him at public expense.” Miss Dear- 
dorff suggests pertinently, if with a touch of 
humor, “ Perhaps if we spent in well directed ways 
a hundred million dollars a year for a while on 
the gifted children, they might in return help us 
figure out how to get that billion to educate the 
handicapped !” 


(Mrs.) Epirn Reeves SOLENBERGER 
Chairman, Committee on Co-ordination of 
Activities, International Society for 


Crippled Children 


HE Home anv tHe Cuitp: a Publication of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. Century, N. Y., 

1931, 165 pp., $2.00. 

This report of the sub-committee on Housing 
and Home Management (Mathew Van Rensselaer, 
chairman) is ably prepared and provides a blessed 
escape from reality for the harassed social worker 
of the present year. Here she may read of the 
well-furnished playroom which every home should 
have, of the furniture adapted to child needs, of 
well made toys suitable for each age, and the 
proper story books. She will read with relish of 
the fine standards of housing, home-furnishing, 
recreational facilities, income management, and 
clothing needs given in thoughtful detail by the 
committee who explored every aspect of the child’s 
physical environment. And as she reads she may 
dream of the day when homes such as these may be 
the accepted right of every child. 

Interspersed with the high standards of home 
planning are practical comments on conditions as 
actually found in both urban and rural families. 
And throughout are beautiful illustrations that in 
themselves repay careful study. The photographs 
of a neighborhood where sidewalks are free from 
traffic dangers and of the residential street planned 
with an eye to safety and beauty indicate what can 
be done in the future. 

The most practical chapter for the case worker 
is that on Management of Income. Here are given 
standard family budgets as worked out by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Boston Budget 
Council, the Chicago Standard Budget, and by com- 
mittees of farm women in several midwestern 
states. Here, too, are given the minimum clothing 
needs of children and their approximate cost—all 
in such detail as to be of the utmost practical value 
to the case worker. 


EstHer S. DUNHAM 
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In Social Case Work 


continues to be in constant demand by 
students, trainees, case workers, super- 
visors, executives. A series of sixteen 
articles reprinted from THE Famity and 
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